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DISTRICT 


Day's Bag 


Season’s 
Bag 


Ist District 


2nd _ District 


3rd District 


4th District 


5th District 


*Except in Nassau County Sundays shall be closed and Mondays shall b2 open to hunting of both resident and migratory game. 


DEER 


Z 


Nov. 15 to Jan. 4. Hunting 
permitted every day EXCEPT 
Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota, 
Pinellas, DeSoto, Polk, South 
of St. Rd. 60, and Hillsbor- 
ough South of U. S. 92 
CLOSED. 


Nov. 15 to Jan. 4 First 6 
days open. Dec. 25 to Jan. 4 
open. Mon., Tues., and Fri. 
CLOSED AT ALL OTHER 


TIMES.* 
Gilchrist 


Special 
County Nov. 15 to Dec. 7. 
open, Mon., 


First 6 days 

Tues., and Fri. CLOSED AT 
ALL OTHER TIMES. That 
portion of Columbia, South 
of St. Rd. 18 and East of 
U. S. 441 CLOSED. 


Season, 





Nov. 15 to Jan. 11. Hunting 
permitted every day. Oka- 
loosa and Walton open Nov. 
15 to Nov. 30 and Dec. 20 
to Jan. 4. Washington Coun- 
ty G Holmes County CLOSED. 
Escambia & Santa Rosa 
CLOSED except within Eglin 
Field and Blackwater Man- 
agement areas. 


Nov. 15 to Jan. 4. Hunting 
permitted every day. Monroe 
County closed to Key Deer. 





Nov. 15 to Jan. 4. First 6 
days open, Dec. 25 to Jan. 4 
open. Mon., Tues., & Fri., 
closed at all other times. 


REGULATIONS FOR 1958-59 HUNTING SEASON 


OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING GAME BIRDS AND GAME ANIMALS 


| TURKEY 


Nov. 15 to Jan. 18. Hunting 
permitted every day. Special 
season Hardee, Manatee, Sa- 
rasota, DeSoto, Polk, South 
of St. Rd. 60, and Hillsbor- 
ough South of U. S. 92. Nov. 
15 to Nov. 20. _ Pinellas 
County CLOSED. 


Nov. 15 to Jan. 18. First 6 
days open Dec. 25 to Jan. 4. 
Open Mon., Tues., & Fri. 
CLOSED AT ALL OTHER 
TIMES.* That portion of Co- 
lumbia, South of St. Rd. 18 
and East of U. S. 441 
CLOSED. 


Nov. 15 to Jan. 18. Hunting 
permitted every day. SPE- 
CIAL GOBBLER season, Eglin 
Field Mar. 28 to April 5. 
Vo hours before sunrise to 
12 noon. 


Nov. 15 to Jan. 18. Hunting 
permitted every day. 


f 


| 


Nov. 15 to Jan. 

















QUAIL 


10 





Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. 


Hunting permitted 


every day. 


Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. 
Ist 6 days open. 


Dec. 25 to Jan. 


4 


open. Mon., Tues., 


& Fri, 


closed at 
all other times.’ 


Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. 
Hunting permitted 


every day. 


Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. 
Hunting permitted 


every day. 





18. First 6|Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. 


days open, Dec. 25 to Jan. 4/1st 6 days open. 


open, Mon., Tues., 
closed at all other times. 


& Fri.,|Dec. 25 to Jan. 4 


‘open, Mon., Tues., 


| 


G Fri. 
all other times. 


Closed at 











SQUIRREL 


10 GRAY 
2. Fox 


Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. 
Hunting permitted 
/every day. 





Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. 
Ist 6 days open. 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 4 
open. Mon., Tues., 
closed at 
all other times.* 


om Fri. 


Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. 
Hunting permitted 


every day. 








Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. 
Hunting permitted 


every day. 





Nov. 15 to Feb. 1 
Ist 6 days open. 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 4 
open, Mon., Tues., 
Closed at 


& Fri. 
all other times. 


| 
| 











OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING MIGRATORY BIRDS 





RAIL AND 
GALLINULE 
(Marsh Hen) 


5 
Sora Rail—25 








Sept. 13 to 
Nov. 16. Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 


Sept ta to 
Nov. 16. Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day.* 


Sept. 13 to 
Nov. 16. Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 


Sept. 13 to 
Nov. 16. Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 





Sept. 13 to 
Nov. 16. Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 





| 
| 











DOVE | WOODCOCK 

10 4 
Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 AND Nov. |Dec. 13 to 
27 to Dec. 31. Hunting per-|Jan. 11. 
mitted every day. Afternoon | Hunting per- 


shooting only. 


Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 AND Nov. 
27 to Dec. 31. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Afternoon 
shooting only.* 











Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 AND Nov. 
27 to Dec. 31. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. That part 
of Franklin Co. East of St. 
Rd. 30 and a line extending 
from the point where St. Rd. 
30 turns West to the water line 
and including all of Alligator 
Point shall be closed to the 
taking of dove during the 
Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 portion of 
the Dove season. Afternoon 
shooting only. 





Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 AND Nov. 
27 to Dec. 31. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Afternoon 
shooting only. 





Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 AND Nov. 
27 to Dec. 31. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Afternoon 
shooting only. 











ALL DATES SHOWN ARE INCLUSIVE 


mitted every 
day. 








WATERFOWL | SNIPE 
Duck Geese Coot 
4 2 TO 8 


Nov. 22 to Jan.! Dec. 13 to Jan. 





i> Hinting! Heating 
permitted every|permitted ev- 
day. ery day. 


Dec. 13 to|Nov. 22 to Jan.| Dec. 13 to Jan. 


Jam. Wd. 
Hunting per- 
mitted every 
| day.* 

Dec. 13 to 
tian iT. 
Hunting per- 


mitted every 
day. 


Dec. 13 to 


Fans. ADs 
Hunting per- 


mitted every 
day. 


Dec. 13 to 
GOS sales 
Hunting per- 


mitted every 
day. 














I. HontinglIt. Hunting 
permitted every|permitted ev- 
day.* ery day.* 





Nov. 22 to Jan.| Dec. 13 to Jan. 


15. Hunting|11. Hunting 
permitted every|permitted ev- 
day. ery day. 





Nov. 22 to Jan.| Dec. 13 to Jan. 
15. Huntingj|11. Hunting 
permitted every|permitted ev- 
day. ery day. 


Nov. 22 to Jan.| Dec. 13 to Jan. 
15. Hunting it. Hunting 
permitted every|permitted ev- 
day. ery day. 
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YOU ARE BEING STUNG? 


Will the plans to eradicate an 
annoying pest destroy our wildlife? 


HE PROGRAM FOR THE CONTROL of the fire ant 
(Solenopsis saevissima richteri) on 27,000,- 
000 acres of the Southeast began in November, 
1957. Congress appropriated $2,400,000 to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for this program 
during fiscal year 1958. State legislatures were 
asked to provide matching funds for work within 
their state. Because Florida was late in setting 
up matching funds the control program could not 
start here until after treatments were well under 
way in most of the other states. Conservationists 
hoped that Florida would profit by information 
from the program in the other states. But even 
before the Florida treatments started, question- 
able news began to roll out. Landowners were 
told that a long list of agricultural crops would be 
destroyed if the ant was not controlled. They 
were told that livestock and wildlife would be 
killed by the ant. Reports in the press implied 
that people would hardly dare to venture out of 
doors for fear of being stung by the insect. Scare 
articles in newspapers and in national magazines, 
carried such untruths. 

The primary diet of the imported fire ant is 
other insects, both larvae and adult forms. It does 
not eat farm crops or other plants; There are no 
reports or publications by agronomists or ento- 
mologists of any southeastern state listing proof 
of damage to vegetation by this ant! Research by 
Alabama and Mississippi Agriculture Experiment 
Stations and by graduate students of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute and Mississippi State Col- 
lege prove this ant does not eat farm crops or 
other plants, except rarely under starvation or 
extreme drought conditions. The Cooperative 
Economic Insect Report (compiled jointly by 
USDA and states) listed no damage by the im- 
ported fire ant in any southeastern state in 1957. 
No factual evidence indicates proven loss to live- 
stock from this ant although rumors exist of an 
occasional loss of lambs or other young animals. 
No investigations have been undertaken on the 
effects of the imported fire ant upon any species 
of wildlife. However noted wildlife authorities 
have been misquoted as saying that extreme 
damage will be caused to quail and other ground 
nesting birds. 


By HAROLD PETERS, Technical Advisor, 


National Audubon Society 


The danger to people has been emphasized beyond 
all reason. The truth is that an occasional person is 
allergic to the stings of fire ants just as a few persons 
are allergic to the stings of bees and wasps. According 
to Dr. R. C. Jung of Tulane University School of Medi- 
cine only one death (of a small child) can be attributed 
to the stings of the imported fire ant. No deaths have 
occurred in Florida. Although 82 people have been 
said to have died in the past five years in the United 
States from stings by bees, wasps, and hornets (TIME, 
Sept. 8, 1958) there is no campaign to eradicate these 
insects! Most persons consider the stings of the fire ant 
merely an annoyance, similar to the bite of a mosquito. 

On the other hand, an alarming immediate kill of 
many kinds of wildlife results from the highly toxic 
chemicals being used for fire ant control! Within a few 
hours after the insecticide is broadcast, by either air 
or ground equipment, large numbers of insects can be 
found dead. Many of these are the very beneficial 
ground beetles. Within a day or two dead birds and 
mammals are found, and freshly killed individuals can 
be picked up during the following several weeks. Some 
are found one or two months, and longer, after treat- 
ment. If the poison falls in streams or ponds fish and 
other aquatic life are killed quickly. All observers 
agree that very high kills of quail and rabbits, two of 
our important game species, occurs. In fact, the quail 
population of some areas examined in Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and Texas, were entirely wiped out! 

Farmers and cattlemen should know that many 
domestic and farm animals are killed by the chemicals. 
In Decatur County, Georgia, a county which borders 
upon Florida, about 100 cattle died as well as large 
numbers of chickens, turkeys, goats, sheep, and other 
farm animals. A reproductive failure in over 100 
brood sows resulted from the treatment. In Hardin 
County, Texas, three registered bulls and 12 blooded 
calves were killed on one ranch, besides many kinds 
of birds, mammals, and other wildlife. 

How can any organism escape being killed? Hep- 
tachlor and dieldrin are the chemicals being used for 
fire ant control. They are recently discovered and 
little known poisons which are 15 to 20 times more 
toxic than DDT to wildlife. The control agencies use 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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The Fire Ant Eradication Program 


And Wildlife in Florida 


_ 1958 FLoripA LEGISLATURE 
appropriated $500,000.00 to as- 
sist in the Fire Ant Eradication Pro- 
gram. The bill was vetoed by the 
governor, but passed over his veto. 
The original plans were for the Fed- 
eral Government to pay one-third 
from a congressional appropriation 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the State governments 
to pay one-third, and the landowner 
to pay one-third. In Florida, the 
present plans are for the USDA to 
pay one-half and the State to pay 
one-half with the landowner paying 
nothing. These appropriations pro- 
vide about one million dollars of 
entirely taxpayer’s funds to be ex- 
pended in Florida this fiscal year 
on the fire ant eradication program. 
No funds were provided for research. 
The execution of the program was 
delegated to the Plant Pest Control 
Division of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and to the Florida State 
Plant Board. 


The Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission became 
alarmed when the conservation de- 
partments of Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Texas reported al- 
most complete annihilation of wild- 
life by the insecticides used in the 
fire ant eradication program in cer- 
tain areas of their States, and it was 
just beginning in Florida! What was 
even more alarming was that these 
reports pointed out only the im- 
mediate losses! The insecticides be- 
ing used in the program are report- 
ed to control fire ants for three to 
five years. How soon can wildlife re- 
occupy the treated areas? How will 
remaining wildlife that receives sub- 
lethal doses of the poison react? 
These and many other questions are 
still unanswered. But aren’t the 
wildlife, song birds, plants, livestock, 
and human life important enough 
that these questions should have 
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been answered before a super insec- 
ticide was dumped upon the land? 

As a result of this information, the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission asked the agencies con- 
cerned to confine the insecticide to 
localized treatments with ground and 
hand equipment. The use of aerial 
application was objectionable be- 
cause of increased danger of erratic 
application. It was also asked that 
no large acreages be treated in a 
solid block by any method. Time 
was needed to study the effects of 
the poisons on wildlife. 

At this writing (the middle of Sep- 
tember) the application of insecti- 
cides in Florida has been accom- 
plished over a few thousand acres 
with little information gained on the 
effects on wildlife since the majority 
of the applications have been made 
in residential areas and not on wild- 
life habitat. To date wildlife kills in 
Florida have been small when com- 
pared to mortality witnessed in other 
states, but the application of the in- 
secticides to wildlife habitat is just 
beginning. 

Residents of Milton and Jay in 
Santa Rosa County have reported 
losses of cats, dogs, fishermen’s 
worm beds, song birds, and chick- 
ens. They attributed the losses to 
the treatment of their cities for fire 
ants. These reported losses were not 
confirmed, nor were the carcasses 
examined for lethal doses of dieldrin. 
They were merely incidental reports 
since no effort was made to deter- 
mine the effect of the insecticide in 
residential areas. 

About 700 acres of the Boys In- 
dustrial School lands near Marianna 
in Jackson County was treated with 
dieldrin by ground application at the 
rate of two pounds of insecticide per 
acre. Almost immediately after the 
application dead fish, birds, mam- 
mals, and amphibians were found 
on the area. Specimens were taken 


By MATT WHISENHUNT, Biologist 


Game Management Division 


and sent to a laboratory to determine 
the cause of death. These wildlife 
losses can not be definitely attributed 
to the insecticide until the analyses 
are completed, but no wildlife loss- 
es were noted from adjacent un- 
treated lands. 

Robert W. Harrington, Jr., and 
William L. Bidlingmayer reported 
on “Effects of Dieldrin on Fishes 
and Invertebrates of a Salt Marsh,” 
in the January 1958 Journal of Wild- 
life Management. In their “Sum- 
mary and Conclusions” they stated: 
“Two thousand acres of Florida east- 
coast tidal marsh, traversed by 354,- 
000 linear feet of ditches, were treat- 
ed with dieldrin pellets that were 
air-disseminated at one pound per 
acre, to destroy sandfly (Culicoides) 
larvae. 

“The fish kill was substantially 
complete. The minimum immediate 
over-all kill throughout the marshes, 
exclusive of the Indian River shore 
line, computed by extrapolation of 
the kill data of an 1,100-foot and a 
200-foot ditch segment, respectively, 
was 20-30 tons of fishes, or about 
1,175,000 fishes, of at least 30 species. 

“The larger game and food fishes 
succumbed most rapidly, larvivor- 
ous fishes next, and gobioid fishes 
last. Crabs set upon and destroyed 
the moribund fishes, but next day 
were dead themselves. Snails con- 
tinued to devour fish carcasses. After 
two weeks, no trace remained of the 
litter of dead fishes.” 

Mr. John H. Baker, President, Na- 
tional Audubon Society, said; “We 
can well understand that citizens of 
the affected states are eager to have 
this troublesome insect controlled. 
But we doubt very much that they 
would be eager to have their coun- 
tryside doused with these lethal 
chemicals if they knew the extent to 
which they, their livestock, and those 
that consume the crops produced in 
the area may suffer.” ©@ 


FLORIDA CLUB NEWS 


Federation Notes 


TT GREATEST CONSERVATION con- 
vention in Florida’s history was 
held September 19-21 at Tallahas- 
see’s Floridan Hotel. 

Assembled were representatives 
of over 80 local, state and national 
government agencies and civilian 
organizations. 

The large assembly of conserva- 
tion interests devoted most of its 
time to Florida’s conservation prob- 
lems. But it also found time to con- 
sider such national problems as 
pollution, wetlands drainage and 
preservation of wilderness resources, 
as well as the problems of the new 
State of Alaska in creating its state 
conservation agencies. 


start when John Wakefield, director 
of the Florida Water Resources De- 
partment, held a preliminary plan- 
ning session for his forthcoming 
water resources council meeting. 
You might think that a water re- 
sources planning session held late in 
the evening would attract only a 
small audience. But the conserva- 
tionists overflowed the room—seem- 
ingly anxious to be certain that plans 
were properly prepared for maxi- 
mum profit to the entire State of 
Florida. 

The following morning, the Flor- 
ida Conservation Council found its 
rightful place in the sun when the 
conservation organizations of Flor- 


The convention got off toarushing mida gathered to consider mutual 





CONVENTION SCOREBOARD 

The Florida Wildlife Federation passed resolutions endorsing and urging: 

1. A special and extensive program of marine fisheries research in 
Florida. 

2 Urging the 86th. U. S. Congress to amend Federal Power Act to 
provide that no license affecting fish and wildlife resources shall be issued 
until plans for dams or other structures affecting fish and wildlife have 
been approved by Secretary of Interior. 

3. Urging amendment of U. S. Public Law 660 to double authorizations 
for municipal sewage treatment grants under a Federal Water Pollution 
Control Program. 

4. Endorsed objectives of Reuss-McGovern Bill and urged 86th. Con- 
gress to enact similar legislation to eliminate Federal subsidies under the 
Agricultural Conservation program for draining wetlands valuable for 
wildlife. 

5. Encouraged provision for additional southward outlets for Lake 
Okeechobee. 

6. Urged that applications of insecticides such as dieldrin and hepta- 
chlor for fire ant control be confined to experimental and spot treatment 
using ground application methods, and that no widespread application be 
undertaken until adequate research and studies are made. 

7. Endorsed a uniform fresh-water fishing license for Florida. 

8. Requesting U. S. Congress to adopt legislation similar to S. 4028 
thus assuring preservation of wilderness resources. 

9. Endorsing an Enabling Act allowing use of Federal Duck Stamp 
funds for acquisition of waterfowl lands and waters. 

10. Endorsing a special legislative appropriation to the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission of $1,250,000 for fresh-water fisheries 
and recreation improvement. 

11. Endorsed and sponsored State Legislation providing an alligator 
license, airboat license, bait dealer’s license, commercial wildlife exhibitors 
license, commercial frog license, fishing guide license, and repeal of the 
Sunday hunting law. 
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problems. Spellbinder of the session 
was Harold L. Peters, Atlanta, tech- 
nical advisor to the National Audu- 
bon Society. Peters held the audience 
entranced as he discussed proper 
and improper usages of super-insec- 
ticides for control of the imported 
fire ants. 

With Mrs. Robert L. Fairing, 
Gainesville, representing the Florida 
Federation of Garden Clubs, and 
Mrs. Finley Brooks, Leesburg, re- 
presenting the Florida Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the many other 
organizations represented at the 
council, the gathering was truly a 
round-table of natural resource in- 
terests. 

Meanwhile, the remarkable Flor- 
ida Interagency Council was holding 
forth in another room, engaged in 
one of their periodic governmental 
agency “family conferences.” This 
Interagency Council of State and 
National governmental agencies, 
with A. D. Aldrich as chairman, is 
drawing the study and interest of 
many groups outside of Florida for 
both its very unusual organization 
and operation, as well as its many 
accomplishments in _ inter-agency 
cordination and cooperation. 

You might think that all the fore- 
going meetings would have been 
enough, but then a joint meeting of 
the Florida Interagency Council, 


OFFICERS FOR 1958-59 


Election of Florida Wildlife Feder- 
ation Officers and District Vice- 
Presidents: 

President—Dr. H. R. Wilber, De- 
Land 

Executive Vice-President—Hubert 
Robertson, Ft. Lauderdale 

Recording Secretary — Doris 
Southwell, Ormond Beach 

Treasurer—Fred Gill 

First District Vice-President — 
Fred Gill, Zephyrhills 

Second District Vice-President — 
Courtnay Roberts, Gainesville 

Third District Vice-President — 
Cleve Baggett, Milton 

Fourth District Vice-President — 
Sam DuBon, Miami 

Fifth District Vice-President — H. 
Ramsey, Ormond Beach 
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the Florida Conservation Council 
and the Florida Wildlife Federation, 
as well as interested citizens was 
held. 

The Florida Wildlife Federation, 
headed by Dr. H. R. Wilbur, of De- 
Land, which had sparked and in- 
cited the entire conservation con- 
vention, drew considerable praise 
and appreciation from all delegates. 

The Convention meetings then 
went far into the night with inter- 
committee meetings of the South- 
eastern Fisheries Association, the 
Florida Wildlife Federation, the 
Florida Outdoor Writers Association, 
a hunter safety meeting, and local 
and regional conservation clubs 
“problem” meetings. 

Legislative affairs dominated the 
Saturday morning sessions, with 
State Representative William V. 
Chappel holding forth on legislative 
interests, and C. R. Gutermuth, vice- 
president of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, Washington, D. C., 
analyzing Florida’s conservation 
facilities. 


Conservation Education in Flor- 


ida’s schools was the principal topic 


of the early afternoon session, with 
H. E. Wood, Florida Department of 
Education, speaking. Following was 
a talk by the FFA State Public 
Speaking Winner, Cecil Tindel. 
Then a discussion of “Conservation 
Education Outside Florida’s Schools” 
by Denver Ste. Claire, Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

The Florida Wildlife Federation 
presented certificates of appreciation 
to the many landowners contributing 
their lands to the Florida Wildlife 
Management Areas for controlled 
hunting purposes. Representatives 
of 21 landowners—private, military, 
state and federal—were on hand to 
receive the awards. 

Walter Gresch, Atlanta, U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service then spoke on 
Florida’s program under the Depart- 
ment of Interior new organization. 

Jim Martenhoff, Miami, president 
of the Florida Outdoor Writers Asso- 
ciation, emceed the evening banquet 
session to introduce the main speak- 
er — Charles Callison, conservation 
director for the National Wildlife 
Federation. 


(Continued on Page 49) 





Dr. H. R. Wilber, extreme left, president of the Florida Wildlife Federation, presents Landowner 

Sportsmanship award to W. M. Bailey, Regional Woodlands Manager of the International 

Paper Company of Panama City, during the annual meeting at Tallahassee. Witnessing the 

presentation are R. D. Moody of Mobile, Ala., left, and Game Commission chairman, Julian 

Alford. These awards were made to 152 landowners in recognition of their cooperation with 
the Wildlife Management Area Program. 
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Aldrich Elected 
President of 
International Group 


A D. ALDRICH, OF FLORIDA, was 
® elected president of the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners 
during the the group’s forty-eighth 
convention at Philadelphia, Friday, 
September 12. 

Aldrich, who is director of the 
FLORIDA GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH 
COMMISSION, had previously served 
terms as second and first vice-presi- 
dent. 

The International Association is 
formed of government agency mem- 
bers from the 48 states, seven Cana- 
dian provinces, and Hawaii. Many 
non-governmental groups are also 
represented. 

Aldrich has been an active mem- 
ber of the Association, as well as 
the American Fisheries Society, 
since 1930. 

He began his conservation career 
in 1921 when he accepted a position 
with the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 
In 1926, he was appointed fish hat- 
chery supervisor for the Oklahoma 
Game and Fish Commission, and 
subsequently served in many divi- 
sions and departments of the Okla- 
homa agency. 

In later years, he served as Direc- 
tor of fisheries for the Oklahoma 
Game Department, as supervisor of 
lakes and recreation for the City of 
Tulsa, as biologist for the U. S. 
Corps of Engineers, and as acting 
director of the Oklahoma Game and 
Fish Department. 

Besides his organizational activi- 
ties with the International Associa- 
tion and the Fisheries Society, he 
has served as Chairman of the Cen- 
tral Flyway as well as the North 
American Waterfoul Council. 

He was appointed director of the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission in April, 1955. He also 
serves as chairman of the Florida 
Inter-Agency conference group. 

As president, Aldrich will preside 
over the International’s 49th con- 
vention at Clearwater, Florida, in 
September, 1959. @ 











LESSEN THE LOSS 


By PHIL BARSKE 


Atlantic Waterfowl Council 


I: THIS BIRD going to add one more figure to the crip- 
ple-wastage score? 

Almost 5 million waterfowl will be lost and wasted 
this year unless you do something about it. In past 
years we must add 25% more kill to our annual hunt- 
ing harvest because of wastage by crippling and un- 
retrieved birds. 

Cripple-wastage cuts heavily into our harvestable 
waterfowl crop and its cuts down on the survivors 
that make up our breeders. 

Nation-wide studies have shown that cripple and 
non-retrieve losses range from 16 to 58 percent, with a 
disgusting national average cripple loss of 25% 

Think of it, for every 100 ducks or geese knocked 
down, 25 are never recovered. 


The principle causes of cripple loss are trigger- 
happy shooting; inability to judge distance, poor mark- 
manship, inability to judge the killing range of modern 
shells, poor sportsmanship and failure to retrieve birds. 
For the last-named, the best cure is the use of a well- 
trained dog. 


Surveys reveal that cripple waste varies widely with 
shooting conditions. Loss is heaviest in the early part 
of the season when vegetation is dense and when hun- 
ters, both novice and experienced, are a bit rusty on 
the marksmanship. Pass shooting, which calls for the 


highest degree of gunning skill, takes a much heavier ~ 


toll of cripples than decoy or jump shooting. 

No conservation agency, federal, state or private, 
can effectively control cripple loss. Only you, the in- 
dividual who pulls the trigger, can effectively reduce 


DRY YEARS 


MERICA’S DIVING DUCKS have seldom “had it so bad” 

as during the past three years, records of the 

Department of the Interior show. This has led to 

regulations restricting hunting on two of the divers — 

the canvasback and redhead —and serious concern 
over other species. 

This condition arises because conditions on their 
breeding grounds for the past three years have been 
especially adverse. The plight of these birds is reflect- 
ed in both the winter survey and the nesting ground 
survey made by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Diving ducks — so named from their habit of diving 
as much as 20 or 30 feet for food in contrast with the 
puddlers or dabblers which “up-end” in search of 
food in shallow water — usually nest over or in the im- 
mediate vicinity of water. Ringneck ducks nest on the 








this tragic waste which every year results in almost 5 
million waterfowl down the rat-hole of indifference, 
carelessness and accident. 

In 1958, lets adopt a simple plan to reduce “cripple- 
wastage”.— 

1. Shoot only at birds at reasonably close range. 
When you hit there, you kill, and when you miss, 
you miss clean. 

2. Use a retriever —it adds to the sport and cuts 
cripple loss by more than half. 

3. Think —a split second can mean a duck in the 
bag or a duck in the reeds. @ 


HURT DIVING DUCKS 


ground close to water. The favorite nesting site of the 
“can” and redhead is a rush or cattail marsh and the 
nest itself is just inches above the water. Studies show 
that nesting success of 75 percent is not unusual when 
conditions are good but it drops down to less than 50 
percent if the marsh dries during the nesting period. 
Weather conditions on the prairies in the United 
States and Canada during the past three years have hit 
the diving ducks hard, eliminating nesting sites and 
reducing the hatch of those which did nest. Fish and 
Wildlife Service personnel consider the idea that those 
divers which did not nest in their traditional areas 
might have established a new breeding ground else- 
where in Canada’s vastness as only a forlorn hope. 
The bulk of the migratory waterfowl shot in the 
United States are raised on the prairies and parklands 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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KEEP HUNTING 
A SAFE SPORT! 


“BE SURE OF YOUR 
TARGET.. 


before you fire! 
_ WATCH THAT MUZZLE 





Will you be one of more than 
fifteen million American sports- 
men in the hunting fields this fall 
and winter? 


If so, pay heed as a good sports- 
man to this gun safety message. 
By doing this you can help make 
the shooting sports still more en- 
joyable for yourself and Ameri- 
cans everywhere, 


For further details on the part 
individual sportsmen can play in 
the conduct of a national gun 
safety program, write to Sports- 
men’s Service Bureau, 250 East 
43d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 























HUNTERS TAKE AN ASTONISHING 
4AT% OF THE CANVASBACK 
POPULATION EACH FALL-> 


HIS 1S A GREATER 
PERCENTAGE THAN THE KILL 
OF ANY OTHER SPECIES - 


REDHEADS, (OFTEN FLYING 
WITH "CANS," ALSO ARE 
VULNERABLE - 











sg ARE FEWER FLOCKS OF 
CALRZISBNELIS 
§ KGMUEALS 


IN THE ATLANTIC, MISSISSIPPI, 
AND CENTRAL FLYWAYS. ” 


LAST SPRING ~ 
CANVASBACKS AND 
REDHEADS FOUND MORE 
OF THEIR POTHOLE NEST- 
ING SITES DRY. 
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THIS SUMMER- 
THERE WAS A DROUGHT 
IN THE NESTING AREA 
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HUNTERS 

~ LEARN 7O IDENTIFY THE DUCKS- 

v LET THE BIRDS COME CLOSE; 
THEN YOU'LL K/LL CLEAN OR’ 
MISS CLEAN= 

¥ PASS UP CANS AND REDHEADS, 

SO THEY'LL BREED FUTURE FLOCKS 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 






REDHEADS 






NESTS WERE LEFT HI6H 
AND DRY, SO THAT MORE 
PREDATORS COULD GET 





Hines: 








WATERFOWL HUNTERS 


Make certain you have a 1958-59 Federal 
migratory waterfowl hunting stamp before 
hunting waterfowl. Available from your local 
post office at a cost of $2.00, the stamp is 
required of all waterfowl hunters 16 years of 


age or older. 

Your name must be signed in ink across 
the face of the stamp before you hunt. 

The Canada Geese shown at left are fea- 


tured on the 1958-59 stamp and are from a 
drawing by Leslie C. Kouba. 
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Joe Reese compares birds with his nephew. George Mackay. 
es TEL Ce | Taa? BO ee ks See 5 LO Setar ee the tera NET bef Fees yell 
8 }  . T anes iti ‘ 


It was my own voice, shouted gleefully at 
no one in particular and hurled back into my face by 
the biting wind. Hip-deep in lake water, and leaning 
far over backward, I clung precariously to a fistful of 
fragile marsh reeds with one hand while the cold Flor- 
ida rain ran down the now exposed neck of my parka. 
The three pintails, wild-eyed and streaking like jets, 
had actually whistled past within inches of my head 
as I’d ducked and spun about in a futile effort to draw 
a bead. 

Too late, I'd barely gotten the safety off my auto- 
loading 12 before the big ducks were gone. It had 
taken but a split-second for the flashing birds to ma- 
terialize out of the gray mist that shrouded Florida’s 
big Lake Okeechobee. And, just as quickly, they’d 
disappeared again into the crowding wall of wet over- 
cast at my back. All I had succeeded in doing was to 
unbalance myself, so that now I stood awkwardly with 
one canvas-shoed leg of my Hodgmans securely snagged 
in the heavily grassed bottom. 

As I bent over to clear the wader shoe a pair of 
green-winged teal zipped in for a splash landing. 
Scarcely twenty feet away, the wary little birds rode 
high on the water. I could see them clearly through 
the thinning reeds as the brisk northeast wind swept 
in from the open lake to curl back the ends of their 
mottled brown tail and back feathers. 

They could see me, too. Still doubled over sharply 
at the middle — the position into which I’d frozen upon 
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A Florida Winter Vacation— 


WADING 
FOR 
DUCKS 


By GEORGE X. SAND 


their unexpected arrival—I probably resembled an 
oversized Everglades buzzard that had gone wading and 
come down with the colic. 

With one accord the teal bounced upward. Still 
tangled and off balance, I switched the 12 to my left 
hand. I’m righthanded. 

Wah-room! Throwing lead from the hip like a movie 
sheriff, I proceeded to give those ducks something to 
take back with them to the frozen Northern tundras 
and tell their grandchildren on Liars’ Night. The first 
load of chilled 6’s did little more than cut a swath 
through the tops of the wind-bent cattails. The second 
charge was still climbing as the fast little teal leveled 
off and really unwound themselves. 

As usual, I let the third hull remain in the chamber 
unfired. I often wonder why I don’t go back to a two- 
barrel scattergun. 

Nevertheless, I stood there grinning like a pleased 
idiot as the cold, shot-like rain stung my face and the 
shifting gray scud continued to sail past silently over- 
head. Deep inside I knew I hadn’t wanted to hit those 
teal. My hip shooting was the sort of silly performance 
one might have expected from the 13-year-old boy who 
was a member of our party, and whom I could see 
wading through the tall grass with his uncle far off 
to my left. Surely, it was not an act befitting a guy on 
the sober side of 40... 

The boy was named George, too. Watching him in 
action this morning on these wind-tossed duck marshes 
I’d somehow felt the years slipping away from my own 
shoulders. I’d suddenly become an eager youth again 
myself, with my first shotgun; a kid with a pocket full 
of shells and a pair of blinking, excited eyes that tried 
to focus on every corner of the bird-filled sky at once. 

Probably it was the setting, more than anything 
else, which aided the happy illusion. Out over the sur- 
face of the rain-peppered inland sea before me I could 
see thousands of wildfowl: pintails, mallards, gadwall, 
widgeon, scaup and ring-necks . . . innumerable flights 
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of birds, some of which broke and mended again in 
uncertain lines against the lowering skies as I watched, 
while beneath them other ducks rafted up on the gray 
water, diving and feeding. In fact, that morning, wad- 
ing slowly through this wonderful Florida marshland, 
I’d even jumped redheads and canvasbacks. 

I hadn’t seen such ducks, and in such numbers, in 
over a quarter century. Not since the days when, as 
a boy, I’d tramped the protected meadows that lay 
behind the then unspoiled Atlantic sea beaches off the 
New Jersey coast . . . days when the eel grass still 
grew profusely in wide Barnegat and Egg Harbor bays. 

From downwind came a shot, followed shortly by 
another . . . faint, popping sounds that told of birds 
flying there. A pair of ducks — ring-necks, with their 
stubby bodies colored half black, half white — had 
ventured too close to a thick reed bunch inside which 
George and his uncle had been crouching. Now as I 
watched one of the birds suddenly tipped forward in 
mid-stride, then began to slant downward in a long 
glide. Its wing beats grew noticeably feebler. Finally 
it struck the water with a heavy splash. 

The older of the two distant hunters left his com- 
panion in the natural blind while he waded quickly 
after the downed duck. That would be Joe Reese, the 
internationally-known marine. taxidermist from Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. Reese hadn’t been doing any 
shooting so far, preferring to let his young nephew get 
his limit first. 

I resumed my stalking. Ducks could be seen in 
all directions in the flooded fresh water marsh .. . 
hnudreds upon hundreds of them. Some busied them- 
selves diving for food. Others rose up from the water 
to stretch and flap the water from their wings as they 
called to others passing overhead. As one who had 


Some areas are so shallow and marshy, it takes an airboat to reach 
the duck-hunting sites. 





gone through the “lean years,” when the bag limits 
were cut in half, and then in half again, all this seemed 
impossible to believe. The ducks appeared almost tame 
— certainly not afraid of me as they swam unhurriedly 
away before my approach — and, had someone sud- 
denly accosted me to accuse me of hunting inside a 
refuge I might have been tempted to believe it. 

A hundred yards farther on a raft of big ducks now 
swam leisurely into a grassy cove in just such a man- 
ner. I squinted against the driving rain, but failed 
to recognize what kind they were. Because of their 
bright green heads and wing patches they appeared 
to be mallards. But there were also white crowns on 
some of the heads. 

I changed course, keeping as many of the tall reeds 
as I could between me and the mysterious ducks. And 
as I moved expectantly forward I couldn’t help think- 
ing how many of the visiting sportsmen who spent their 
winter vacations in Florida would be willing to pay 
well for such terrific hunting as this. 

The expense involved in this type of hunting is 
practically negligible! All one needs is a car, gun and 
shells, a pair of waders — and a non-resident hunting 
license. Assuming that you arrive by car (as most do), 
you should be able to talk the missus beforehand into 
making the slight additional room in the family bus 
that will accommodate a scattergun and a few boxes 
of shells. (Behind the spare tire, maybe, if she wants 
to get tough about it.) If you don’t already own 
waders, a pair of Hodgman “Wadelites,” or the equiva- 
lent, can be bought for about $8. And a Florida non- 
resident 10-day continuous game license will set you 
back $11.50. 

If you come down by rail or plane you can com- 
mandeer a rental car at West Palm Beach, Fort Lauder- 
dale or Miami and drive to this wonderful hunting site 
from any of those cities in two hours, more or less. 
(The distances, respectively, are about 115, 125 and 

(Continued on next Page) 








(Continued from preceding Page) 
135 miles over excellent, sparsely settled roads.) 

In other words, for the investment of a $20 bill — 
in addition to what would be your regular vacation 
expense anyway — the average Florida winter visitor 
can get himself in position to enjoy the kind of wild- 
fowling we have come sadly to associate only with the 
“good old days.” 

You suspicion that this is laying it on rather thickly? 
Nope. Consider these facts: the same near-perfect 
water and natural cover conditions that have made 
Lake Okeechobee the finest largemouth bass setting 
in America also lend themselves ideally for the attrac- 
tion and propagation of wildfow] of all kinds. For one 
thing, this 730-square-mile sweetwater bonanza lies 
like the proverbial pot of gold waiting at the end of 
the rainbow for every duck that barrels down the 
Atlantic Flyway. The natural drainage is southward 
throughout the length of the 400-mile-long peninsula 
— straight toward this big landlocked sea of fresh 
water which lies near the state’s lower tip. The St. 
Johns and Kissimmee River valleys and connecting 
chain of central Florida lakes all serve as natural road 
signs pointing the way to Lake Okeechobee. Hence, 
all any undernourished and shivering quacker from 
the cold country need do is follow his nose. 

The birds are attracted by the fact the big lake 
represents WATER — sweet, clear water, and plenty 
of it. It is so clean that most Florida bass fishermen 
and duck hunters using these still unspoiled reaches 
seldom bother to bring water bottles from home. In 
this unhappy era when most of the nation is suffering 
acutely from shortages, Florida remains blessed with 
an abundant supply for drinking and bathing, and — 
sadly — for wasting. In fact, as this is being written the 
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state is in the midst of a $300 million flood control 
program destined to prevent past dangers to life and 
property that have resulted from this overwhelming 
excess of sweetwater. Although last year saw a warn- 
ing low water table in the state, the Army Engineers 
still classify Lake Okeechobee as the largest reservoir 
in America. No doubt the feathered travelers of the 
Atlantic Flyway have had this important fact handed 
down to them by previous generations of web-footed 
winter visitors. 

The big lake is likewise blessed with an abundance 
of natural food and cover. A great variety of reeds 
and celeries and grasses — notably the succulent pep- 
pergrass — exists along the shallow shorelines. And 
those shorelines! Much to the delight of wading sports- 
men, the huge lake’s shoal waters extend outward from 
shore for several miles at an even, crotch-high depth. 
You can wade thus for hours on end without once 
stepping intoa hole. This fact in itself invariably leaves 
visitors convinced that a kindly Creator indeed over- 
looked not a single thing to bring joy to the hearts of 
outdoorsmen using this unique marsh paradise. 

I felt such joy as I sneaked within shooting range 
of the unsuspecting ducks in the reedy cove. I was 
close enough now to recognize them as baldpates. The 
males, with their white helmets and broad white wing 
coverts, looked crisp and sharp against the stormy gray 
water. 

Somehow it didn’t seem right to be so close to so 
many of the clear-eyed, beautiful birds and yet have 
them remain helplessly unaware of one’s presence. 
Had I decided to shoot into the midst of the gently 
swinging raft I could undoubtedly have killed a half 
dozen or more with the first blast. 

Instead, I found myself lowering the gun while I 
waited to see how long it would take for these usually 
wary American widgeon to discover my presence 
among the screening reeds. Unlike the alert teal 
earlier, they seemed to look right at me and yet not 
become alarmed. In fact, one little mottle-headed 
female swam to within a bare couple gun lengths of 
where I stood motionless behind the tall grass, then 
turned and moved unhurriedly away again. 

On all sides the ever-present black Florida coots 
were chattering, so that they sounded almost like an 
army of bullfrogs. They swam in and out among the 
flooded tussocks with characteristic jerky forward- 
and-backward movements as they pedaled their under- 
water bicycles. 

I glanced upward as a series of soft whistles sud- 
denly emanated here and there from the feeding bald- 
pates in the sheltered cove. Against the lowering gray 
sky a thin line of similar brown and white birds was 
approaching. 

- The low cries were repeated — more of them this 


Nowhere else in south Florida is there an equally accessible marsh 


that provides the sportsman such abundant fish and wildlife as does 
this 100 square mile overlooked paradise. 
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time — and they seemed to carry the plaintive, wild 
note of the far places. Overhead, speeding ducks 
hesitated as they caught the faint appeal above the 
rushing wind. The ragged flight line dipped slightly 
at the leader’s end. But then it rose again at once as 
the visitors decided to continue on their way. 

A new and sharper whistle now cut the air warn- 
ingly. A fat drake with bright green and white head 
had seen me move inside the camouflaging grass as 
I scanned the sky. He immediately set the example 
for his companions by beating the water powerfully 
with flailing wings. All the ducks were soon air-borne 
and bound for safer waters. 

I let them go without firing a shot. I had enjoyed 
watching them. Besides, with a four bird limit I 
wanted to wait for at least one good chance at mallards. 

Joe Reese and his nephew were working toward 
me now. “George says if we don’t do something about 
lunch soon he’s gonna have to eat one of the birds, 
feathers and all,” Reese called, grinning. 


I looked at the smiling boy. He was carrying a 
mallard, a pintail and the ring-neck he’d shot last. 

The waist-deep water stretched for miles before us 
and on both sides as we turned our backs upon the 
big lake. In place of solid ground we settled for the 
next best thing: one of the thickly grown islands of 
tall grass inside which some of the larger reeds could 
be bent over near the water line to form a table. 

As we rested there thus, listening to the rush of 
the wind through the dripping cattails and automati- 
cally scanning the rainy gray sky for the telltale black 
dots that can grow larger within the wink of an eye 
to go whistling past in zooming flight, I couldn’t help 
but think of what had been the powerful effect of this 
setting upon our young companion this day. And I 
caught myself musing and wondering whether this last 


useable marsh in south Florida would be safeguarded 
and kept intact by conscientious state officials for 
future generations of enthusiastic youngsters like 
George. 


Thanks to his sportsman uncle, little George 
Mackay was no stranger to the great out-of-doors. Al- 
though only 13, he’d more than once enjoyed the thrill 
of sitting rock-still beside Joe Reese in a palmetto 
blind in the silent turkey swamp while the capable 
taxidermist skillfully yelped one of the big bronze 
gobblers within range. The thoughtfully quiet, some- 
what thin-faced boy lived with his parents at Sebring, 
in central Florida. It is an easy two hour drive from 
there to the rustic and exciting hunting and fishing 
lodge which his Uncle Joe and Aunt Hattie maintain 
on the west shore of Lake Okeechobee, near Moore 
Haven. While the sprawling public lodge was avail- 
able to any qualified sportsmen who might wish to 
stay there, it lay off the beaten path and was seldom 
crowded. This meant that George could have his pick 
of the outboard skiffs at the dock; he could sit before 
the great fireplace and admire the huge bear and 
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All that is asked of the sportsman is that he be properly licensed 
and obey the law. Here, a Wildlife Officer has arrived over shallow 
marsh by airboat to make license inspection. 


panther skins and other trophies, particularly the sev- 
eral dozen lunker mounted largemouth bass that cover- 
ed one entire wall of the comfortable lodge’s big living 
area. Uncle Joe would mount and hang there any bass 
that weighed in excess of six pounds, and it was 
George’s secret ambition to one day have a trophy 
of his own hanging in this unique hall of fame. Mean- 
while, there were those times when it proved difficult, 
indeed, for serious little George to convince his eighth 
grade teacher that a fellow just had to have a day off 
now and then to tend to things like fishing and hunting. 

Joe Reese’s calm features and relaxed manner re- 
vealed even more of this characteristic inner peace 
which he had watched grow in the quiet face of his 
little nephew, and which comes only from repeated con- 
tact with nature. The friendly, 40-year-old one-time 
Western high country hunter and trapper had return- 
ed from a hospital ship in the Pacific following World 
War II to successfully climax a lifetime of preparation 
(preparation which had even gone so far as to include 
special training in surgery and art) and find him 
recognized as one of the world’s best known marine 
taxidermists. There were those times when upward of 
1,400 big game specimens might be passing through 
his busy plant at Fort Lauderdale. He himself had 
mounted most of the approximately 3,500 different 
species of fish that swim in Florida waters. Included 
in this mammoth work were a 1,300 pound Peruvian 
marlin and a 1-ounce sailfish. 

Reese and his wife had purposely located their re- 
laxing Caloosa Lodge near the southern boundary of 
this wonderful marsh where we were hunting today. 
Located along the northwest Lake Okeechobee shore, 

(Continued on Page 40) 

















Both cottontails and swamp rab- 
bits are declared to be game animals. 
There is no closed season for the 
taking of rabbits, and no daily bag 
or possession limit. 

A hunting license is required to 
take rabbits during the regular open 
season for game animals and birds. 

Rabbits may be taken at night 
under special permit issued by the 
Director of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission when the 
animals are found to be damaging 
personal property. 





Daily bag limit 10, no season’s bag 
limit. 

1st District: November 15 through 
February 1. Hunting permitted 
every day. 

2nd District: November 15 through 
February 1. First six days open. 
December 25 through January 4, 
open. Monday, Tuesday and Friday 
CLOSED at all other times, except 
Nassau County which shall be 
CLOSED on Sunday and open on 
Monday. 3 

3rd District: November 15 through 


February 1. Hunting permitted 
every day. 

4th District: November 15 through 
February 1. Hunting permitted 
every day. 

5th District: November 15 through 
February 1. First six days open. 
December 25 through January 4, 
open. Monday, Tuesday and Friday, 
CLOSED at all other times. 


TURKEY 





Daily bag limit, 2; season bag limit 
3 

1st District: November 15 through 
January 18, except counties of Har- 
dee, Manatee, Sarasota, DeSoto, 
Polk (south of State Road 60), and 
Hillsborough (south of U. S. High- 
way 92), where the open season 
will extend from November 15 
through November 20. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Pinellas County 
CLOSED. 

2nd District: November 15 through 
January 18. First six days open. 
December 25 through January 4, 
open. Monday, Tuesday and Friday 
CLOSED at all other times, except 
Nassau County where Sundays shall 
be CLOSED and Mondays open. 
That portion of Columbia County 
south of State Road 18, and east of 
U. S. Highway 441 CLOSED at all 
times. 

3rd District: November 15 through 
January 18. Hunting permitted 





GENERAL REGULATIONS 


All dates shown are inclusive. Opening day, closing day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day, and New Year’s Day are open to hunting. Should any 
one of the above holidays fall on a Sunday, the Monday following such 


holiday will be open to hunting. 


Bow and arrow are permitted for taking of game animals and game birds. 
Cross bows are not legal for taking game. 
Shotguns must be limited to 3-shell capacity (magazine and chamber 


combined) . 


Sale of native game prohibited. No open season on doe deer, fawn deer, 
spotted or Axis deer, buck deer with antlers of less than 5 inches in length, 


cub bear, snow goose, swan, and non-game birds. 


times. 


Panther protected at all 


Unprotected are English sparrow, crow, jackdaw, buzzard, skunk, flying 
squirrel, opossum, red and gray fox, bobcat, raccoon. 
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GAME 


every day. SPECIAL GOBBLER 
SEASON, Eglin Field, March 28 
through April 5; 42-hour before sun- 
rise to 12 noon. 

4th District: November 15 through 
January 18. Hunting permitted 
every day. 

5th District: November 15 through 
January 18. First six days open. 
December 25 through January 4, 
open. Monday, Tuesday and Friday 
CLOSED at all other times. 


DEER 





— 


Deer must have at least one antler 
measuring five inches in length. 

Daily bag limit, 1; season bag 
Jiniten2. 

1st District: November 15 through 
January 4. Hunting permitted every 
day. Counties of Hardee, Manatee, 
Sarasota, Pinellas, DeSoto, Polk 
(south of State Road #60), and 
Hillsborough (south of U. S. High- 
way #92) CLOSED. 

2nd District: November 15 through 
January 4. First six days open. 
December 25 through January 4, 
open. Monday, Tuesday and Friday 
CLOSED at all other times, except 
Nassau County where Sundays shall 
be CLOSED and Mondays open. 
SPECIAL SEASON in Gilchrist 
County, November 15 through De- 
cember 7; first six days open, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Friday CLOSED 
at all other times. That portion of 
Columbia County south of State 
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LAWS 


Road 18 and east of U. S. Highway 
441 CLOSED. 

3rd District: November 15 through 
January 11. Hunting permitted every 
day. Okaloosa and Walton Counties 
open November 15 through Novem- 
ber 30, and December 20 through 
January 4. Washington County and 
Holmes County CLOSED. Escambia 
and Santa Rosa Counties CLOSED 
except within Eglin Field and Black- 
water Management Areas. 

4th District: November 15 through 
January 4. Hunting permitted every 
day. Monroe County CLOSED to 
the hunting of Key Deer. 

oth District: November 15 through 
January 4. First six days open, 
December 25 through January 4, 
open. Monday, Tuesday and Friday 
CLOSED at all other times. 





Daily bag limit, 10 gray, two fox; 
no season’s bag limit. 

Ist District: November 15 through 
February 1. Hunting permitted 
every day. 

2nd District: November 15 through 
February 1. First six days open. 
December 25 through January 4, 
open. Monday, Tuesday and Friday, 
CLOSED at all other times, except 
Nassau County where Sundays shall 
be CLOSED and Mondays open. 

3rd District: November 15 through 
February 1. Hunting permitted every 
day. 

4th District: November 15 through 
February 1. Hunting permitted 
every day. 

oth District: November 15 through 
February 1. First six days open, 
December 25 through January 4, 
open. Monday, Tuesday and Friday, 
CLOSED at all other times. 
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1958-1959 
HUNTING SEASON 





MIGRATORY 
BIRDS 
Species Open Season Daily Bag Possession 
RAIL (marsh Sept. 13 thru Nov. 16 15 30 
hen) and 

GALLINULE Sora rail-25 25 
WOODCOCK Dec. 13 thru Jan. 11 4 8 
DOVE *October 4 thru Nov. 2 and 

Nov. 27 thru Dec. 31 10 20 
SNIPE | Dec. 13 thru Jan. 11 8 8 
DUCK Nov.22thruJan.15 | 4*# get 
GEESE Nov. 22 thru Jan. 15 2 4 
COOT Nov. 22 thru Jan. 15 10 ip 


*That part of Franklin Co. (Third District) east of State Road 30 and a 
line extending from the point where State Road 30 turns west to the water 
line and including all of Alligator Point shall be closed to the taking of 
doves during the Oct. 4 thru Nov. 2 portion of the dove season. 


**Day’s bag of duck may include only one wood duck and only one hooded 
merganser. Possession limit of wood duck is 2, possession limit hooded 
merganser is 1. The daily bag limit of ducks may not include more than 
(a) 2 canvasbacks, or (b) 2 redheads, or (c) 1 canvasback and 1 redhead. 
The possession limit of ducks may not include more than (a) 4 canvas- 
backs, or (b) 4 redheads, or (c) 4 in the aggregate of both canvasbacks 
and redheads. In addition to the limits on other ducks, the daily bag limit 
on American and red-breasted mergansers is five, possession limit 10, 
singly or in the aggregate of both kinds. 


Shooting hours — One-half hour before sunrise to sunset EXCEPT 
dove which may be taken only from 12-noon until sunset. 


Hunting for migratory birds allowed every day during the open 
season in all districts except Nassau County where hunting is prohibited 
on Sundays. 
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Photo by Jake Johnson 

Federal funds are used, by law. to purchase and develop lands for 
management use; restore natural game habitat: carry out manage- 
ment research, and manage and maintain wildlife areas and resources. 


HERE’S A Goop—but rarely mentioned—reason why 

dove shooting is such a popular sport with a lot 

of us. It’s the only one I know in which you can have 

the fun of shooting all day long and not get razzed 

by the “boys” for missing four out of five shots. Few 

of those barbershop critics can honestly boast a much 
better score. 

Now, the sportsman certainly enjoys his day of 
banging away at these elusive birds. The birds them- 
selves benefit from it, too. First, they surely receive 
a physical and spiritual pleasure from dodging around 
making fools out of dove hunters. Secondly, every 
time a sportsman shoots a dollar’s worth of shells, he 
adds substantially to a fund which possibly has done 
more for the welfare of wildlife in Florida and the 
nation than any other single conservation measure of 
the century. 

You see, by a Federal Act (the Pittman-Robert- 
son or “P-R” Act of 1937), manufacturers of sporting 
arms and ammunition pay an 11 per cent excise tax 
on their goods—which expense, of course, is hastily 
passed on to us trigger-happy sportsmen. This P-R 
money is placed in a special Federal fund, to be used 
exclusively to aid the individual states in their game 
management problems. The money is apportioned to 
the states on the basis of number of hunting licenses 
issued and land area, with certain minimum limits for 
the smaller states and maximum limits for the bigger 
ones. 
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This season while 
enjoying hunting success, think of 
those two magic letters P-R! 


They mean much in Florida's struggle 


FOR BETTER 


Florida’s share of P-R money in fiscal year 1958 
came to $237,316 (out of a national total of $16,974,- 
000). This amount was met by required matching 
funds of $79,106 from the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, to provide a budget of $316,- 
422. With this financial support, the Game Manage- 
ment Division was able to report fiscal 1958 as one 
of Florida’s most successful years in wildlife research 
and management. 

The sponsors of the Pittman-Robertson Act real- 
ized that income from the sales of hunting and fishing 
licenses are practically the one and only source of 
funds for most state wildlife agencies. By the time 
the license fee money is split among law enforcement, 
controlled hunts, administration, information-educa- 
tion and a dozen other vital activities, the share for 
wildlife management becomes pretty thin. Yet, they 
recognized, in this era of increased hunting pressure 
complicated by loss or destruction of natural habitat, 
the very survival of good hunting depends on good 
(and “adequately supported”) game management. 

So the Pittman-Robertson Act was passed, pro- 
viding that the Federal government may provide 
three-quarters of the cost of approved management 
projects, with the individual states putting up the 
fourth quarter of the expense. Footing the bill at both 
Federal and State level is the hunter, the man who 
benefits directly from good game management, pay- 
ing with his license and his gun and ammo tax the 
cost of better hunting today and tomorrow. 

Use of P-R funds is limited by law to (1) purchase 
and development of lands for management purposes, 
(2) restoration of natural game habitats, (3) carrying 
out research leading to more effective management, 
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HUNTING 


By HORACE LOFTIN 


(4) management of wildlife areas and resources, and 
(5) maintenance of completed projects. These pre- 
scribed uses of P-R funds could easily serve as an 
outline of the critical needs of Florida Wildlife man- 
agement. And actually, some 95 per cent of the Game 
Management Division’s financial support comes di- 
rectly from P-R money and State matching funds. 

One thing is certain: Florida needs such funds 
to carry out the stupendous task in game management 
in this state which is bursting at the seams with popu- 
lation growth while wilderness disappears at a pro- 
portionate rate. Here are some hard facts that Florida 
sportsmen and our game management technicians 
must face: 

** In 1900, there were only 9 persons per square 
mile in Florida. Today there are 76 per square mile 
and the figure is growing. 

** Florida had a population of 529,000 at the turn 
of the century. This had climbed to 2,771,000 by 1950, 
and in 1957 leaped to 4,098,000. A conservative esti- 
mate place’s Florida’s probable 1970 population at 
more than 7,000,000. 

** In 1933, there were just 38,793 licensed hunters 
in the state. In 1957, this figure had reached 141,121. 
At the present rate of increase, you can look for 
some 275,000 hunters in Florida by 1970—just 11 


years away. 
** All the while, Florida’s huntable land and suit- 


When natural game habitats have been restored on areas incorporat- 
ed into the Management Area program, restocking is an important 
step towards the eventual return of normal game populations. 
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Photo by Jake Johnson 
The annual deer harvest by sportsmen makes up one of Florida's 
most important “crops.” Therefore, Game Management is especially 
interested in research and management practices that will improve 

the size and quality of Florida deer herds. 


able game habitat dwindle each year as growing 
cities, industries and farms change the face and figure 
of the state. 

The problem of maintaining sufficient game for 
Florida’s hunters is not just a bogey of the future. 
It’s a real, live matter that the Game Management 
Division faces every day. But thanks to the aid of 
the Pittman-Robertson Act, the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission is able to act positively 
with one of the most thorough and successful game 
management programs in the nation. 

The annual reports of the various P-R projects 
in Florida for the fiscal year 1958 are in now. Let’s 
look at the master report from the office of Ed Cham- 


(Continued on next Page) 











Photo by Bill Hanse 


Under the P-R Act of 1937, manufacturers of sporting arms and ammu- 
nition pay an 11 percent excise tax on their goods. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


berlain, coordinator of the Florida P-R program and 
chief of the Game Management Division, for some 
highlights of what P-R has helped accomplish during 
the year for better hunting in Florida. 


It’s been pointed out enough that game manage- 
ment is a big job in Florida, but just how big becomes 
more apparent when you consider the matter in 
terms of acreage. In fiscal 1958, the Game Manage- 
ment Division, with P-R funds, supervised 3,428,000 
acres of wildlife management areas which were open 
to hunting, as well as over a half-million acres closed 
to hunting. 

Land acquisition activities during the year under 
P-R added the 58,000-acre Devil’s Garden area in 
Hendry County, added 10,000 acres in the Farmton 
area, and added 26,000 acres to the Lee area, though 
a large block of land in Lee was lost due to a sale by 
its owners. Negotiations were virtually completed to 
add soon about 50,000 acres to the Gulf Hammock area 
and 100,000 acres to the Steinhatchee area. 


These nearly four million acres of managed land 
were the scene of a lot of activity throughout the 
year. Where habitat was obviously poor, Commis- 
sion experts drained, dammed, cleared and planted, 
so that game animals and birds would have a better 
chance there. In other areas they experimentally al- 
tered the habitat by plowing, planting, burning and 
Flood control projects can be dangerous to the preserving of wild- 
life habitat. With P-R support and close cooperation of other agencies 


involved, the Commission is able to include the best interests of 
wildlife and its hunters in the planning and execution of such projects. 
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so on, to learn new ways to improve the land for 
hunting. The wildlife itself was studied for clues to 
how effective past management practices had been 
and for new approaches to the problem. 


In Charlotte County, a study of the bobwhite quail 
continued in full force, with good results to show for 
the effort. Management experts there operated a 
total of 378 feeders on the bobwhite experimental 
area. A managed hunt from 16 November to 22 De- 
cember in the area netted 3,799 birds. This was a fine 
harvest that left more than enough bobwhite for next 
year’s broods on a habitat with sufficient food and 
cover for their increase. 


From their regular periodic surveys by air, Com- 
mission scientists discovered that Florida’s duck pop- 
ulation was down about 25 per cent from the average 
last year. A decline in mallards, blacks, teal, baldpate 
and coot led the drop. Ringnecks were in about aver- 
age numbers, while canvasbacks and redheads were 
actually more abundant than usual. 

In view of this picture of decline in duck hunting, 
work of the Game Management Division on the Guana 
River in northeast Florida is especially encouraging. 
This small tidal river was dammed off this year, cre- 
ating a sizeable brackish water lake some three feet 
in depth, calculated to attract wintering waterfowl. 
Funds for lease and eventual purchase of the land, 
construction of the dam, planting of the lake in in- 
viting vegetation for the ducks, and maintenance and 
management all come from P-R and matching funds. 
The Guana River management area will be used for 
public waterfowl hunting in the future. 
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Photo by Bill Hansen 

A major wintering area for waterfowl, Florida plays an important part 

in the interstate programs concerning migrations of ducks and geese. 

One project includes the coloring of wings with dyes that are visible 
in flight to those observing the spring migrations northward. 


The annual deer harvest by sportsmen makes up 
one of Florida’s most important “crops.” Therefore, 
the Commission is especially interested in research 
and management practices that will improve the size 
and quality of Florida deer herds. Its work on deer 
is concentrated in two management areas: Eglin Field 
Air Force Base, in the Florida panhandle; and in 
Ocala National Forest, in the upper central section 
of the state. 

Just before the controlled hunting season last year, 
the P-R supported game management experts were 
able to estimate a total deer population of 12,500 in 
the 461,000-acre Eglin Field reservation. At the end 
of the hunting season, this number was about 8,600 
animals—only a portion of the decline due to hunting. 
This carry-over is almost five per cent higher than 
the post-hunting season population in 1955. 

Archers took just six bucks during the controlled 
bow-and-arrow hunt which lasted 16 days, although 
202 would-be Robin Hoods participated. In 32 days 
of gunning on the reservation, hunters took a reported 
kill of 637 bucks. Out-doing our hunters, however, 
were free-running dogs, which took an estimated 1,300 
deer during the year. 
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The Commission’s Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area program has opened 3!2 
million acres to public hunting, under 
special permit. Checking stations 
at these areas offer technicians a 
chance to observe with care the 
success of hunting through wildlife 
management. 


Photo by Bill Hansen 


With a fawning-success rate of nearly 40 per cent, 
prospects for the Eglin herd this year appear good. 
Meanwhile, the management experts continue to im- 
prove the area for better deer yields. They examined 
deer stomachs, finding a high percentage of live oak 
browse. They will follow this clue, and if it continues 
to be an important deer food, means of encouraging 
live oak sprout growth will be worked out. 

In the Ocala reservation, an average of nearly 20 
deer tracks a mile indicate a numerous population. 
During the controlled hunting season there, a known 
total of 791 deer were taken. The management scien- 
tists made one rather alarming find, however: the 
average weight of the bucks taken was only 105 pounds 
each, the lowest on record for the area. This poor 
showing may be due to a failure of the acorn crop 
that season, Commission experts pointed out. On the 
plus side, they found only 15 cases of screw worm in 
the animals. 

A large part of deer management is in providing the 
best food for them. One of these important foods is 
the humble mushroom. So the Ocala workers spent 
considerable effort in puzzling out means of increas- 
ing wild mushroom production in the deer reserva- 
tions as another boost to the habitat. Also, under this 
P-R supported program, plants that deer commonly 
browse on at Eglin and Ocala Reservations were ana- 
lyzed by Florida State University chemists to deter- 
mine their nutritional values. Findings from this 
kind of laboratory research could lead to more effi- 
cient plantings for deer management. 

When wildlife habitats are destroyed, all the game 
restocking, feeding stations and severe legal restric- 
tions in the book will not bring back good hunting. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Flights of the noble Canada honkers start to arrive in the Chesa- 
peake Bay area early in October. 


| | YOU EVER stor to think how the three million- 
plus waterfowl that visit Florida every winter 
get down here? To the average sportsman the answer 
is easy. The birds come down the Atlantic Flyway, 
which pretty much parallels the coastline from Maine 
to Florida. (The local birds which nest in the state 
—the Florida black and wood duck—number in the 
mere thousands, and are a drop in the bucket compared 
to the ducks that come from the north). 

Fifty years ago the flight was comparatively easy. 
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State and Federal agencies are working along 





the eastern seaboard to provide adequate 


stopping-off places for waterfowl! 


on their fall flights to Florida 


By CLEVELAND VAN DRESSER 


The waterfowl simply avoided big cities like Boston, 
New York, Baltimore and Washington and made the 
journey by easy stages, stopping enroute to feed and 
rest. During the past ten years, however, the flight 
has become more difficult. Cities and towns along the 
route have spread out in alarming fashion; marshes 
have been drained, and industrial plants have been 
built along the coastline in increasing numbers. 

All this expansion has resulted in less and less 
feeding and resting areas for the birds, which in turn 
has resulted in a trip fraught with more and more 
hazards. Couple this situation with ever increasing 
hunting pressure and you can realize that the Atlantic 
Flyway is no longer the carefree aerial journey that 
it once was. 

True, there still are considerable areas of marshes 
and shoreline, both state and privately-owned, that 
offer resting places for migratory waterfowl. Indeed, 
without them, there would be no Atlantic Flyway, and 
bluebills, pintails, teal, etc., would have a devil of a 
time making the trip down the coast to the Sunshine 
State. 

To offset the loss of suitable and necessary duck 
habitat, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service has set 
aside, and in some cases’has literally “built” areas 
for waterfowl in order to insure their safe passage 
for 1,500 miles down the Atlantic Coast to Florida. 
Most of the birds that use the Atlantic Flyway nest 
in the provinces of Quebec and Eastern Ontario, 
Canada, although some birds make their homes in the 
various refuges and privately-owned areas along the 
route. Without these federal refuge areas, the duck 
populations that annually reach Florida would be 
drastically reduced. They simply couldn’t make the 
trip in the face of the odds they otherwise would 
encounter. 

I have driven up and down the coast via auto- 


The Blackwater Refuge in Maryland, has attracted geese into making 
this a permanent home. This goose is utilizing a muskrat house as 
a nesting site. 
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mobile from Maine to Florida more 
times than I can remember, and on 
each journey I became more im- 
pressed with the vital role played 
by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice in making the trip possible for 
waterfowl. Space will not permit 
a detailed account of the entire 
journey from a duck’s point of view 
from Maine to Florida, so let us be 
concerned with the jaunt from 
Chesapeake Bay to the Florida line 
—the segment of greatest concen- 
tration. 

To begin with, Chesapeake Bay 
presents one of the greatest concen- 
trations of waterfowl east of the 
Mississippi River. The thousand- 
plus miles of bays, estuaries, 
marshes and river mouths are a 
veritable heaven for every type of 
waterfowl that uses the Atlantic 
Flyway. Starting in early October, 
the birds begin to assemble in the 
Chesapeake Bay area. Canada, snow 
geese and brant represent the more 
noble specimens of waterfowl, fol- 
lowed closely by the black duck 
mallard, teal, canvasback, pintail, 
redhead, ruddy, the ubiquitous blue 
bill, and other ducks. 

In all there are 11 species of ducks 
that annually make the trip to Flor- 
ida via the Atlantic Flyway. Practi- 
cally no geese come as far south as 
Florida along the coast, as these 
birds generally stick to a territory 
north of the frost line for their win- 
ter vacations. The 20,000 Canada 
geese that annually winter at St. 
Marks National Wildlife Refuge on 
the Gulf Coast nest in Hudson Bay 
and come south via the Mississippi 
Flyway using the TVA impound- 
ments. 

Of all the ducks that make it to 
the Sunshine State each winter, 
bluebills are far and away in the 
lead. The estimate is two million, 
and as many as one and one-half 
million have been observed at one 
time in the Indian River section 
around Vero Beach. These birds fly 
all over the state and are liberally 
scattered in inland lakes during the 
winter. Lake Okeechobee is pep- 
pered with them all winter long. 
However, the majority of bluebills 
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are found along the coast. 

Around a half million teal pass 
through the state each winter. A 
like number of ringbill and pintails 
make Florida their annual wintering 
grounds. 

Canvasbacks are more rare, and 
only about 100,000 of these prize 
waterfowl get to Florida. Most of 
them winter in the Kissimmee Val- 
ley, along with 100,000 redheads. 

The balance of the Florida winter 
waterfowl population is made up of 
200,000 miscellaneous ducks, includ- 
ing greater scaups, ruddys, baldpates, 
gadwalls and shovelers. (No attempt 
is made here to estimate the coot 
population, but it is safe to say it 
runs well into the millions). 

Let us assume it is late in October, 
and waterfowl of every description 
have massed in the Chesapeake Bay 
area preparing to fly south for the 
winter. They are all over the place, 
with a goodly number of them tak- 
ing it easy in three federal refuges 
in the Bay region. These areas, 
totalling 25,206 acres, are Black- 
water in Maryland, and Chinco- 


teague and Back Bay in Virginia. 
These areas, like most other fed- 


eral waterfowl refuges, are more 
than mere places where a duck or 
goose may rest and feed. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service conducts well 
planned and concentrated food plant- 
ing programs, including wheat, corn, 
millet, buckwheat, soybean, and 
three-square bulrush. Goose browse 
is provided by ladino clover and 
other grasses. 

The purpose of all this food plant- 
ing is to make possible the existence 
and support of many more water- 
fowl per acre than would ordinarily 
be the case. Without the extensive 
planting and raising of duck food, 
such areas would not maintain near- 
ly as many ducks and geese as they 
now do, and thus the Atlantic Fly- 
way would be sharply curtailed. 

Comes now the first taste of cold 
weather, and the birds prepare to 
leave for warmer climes. The blue- 
winged teal are the first to take off. 
With a rapid wing beat these bullet- 
like speedsters leave the Chesapeake 
Bay area headed south. They are 
soon followed by pintails, canvas- 
backs, ringbills, bluebills, greater 


scaups, redheads, gadwalls, etc., and 
(Continued on Page 47) 





The 20,000 geese that annually winter at Florida’s St. Marks Refuge on the Gulf Coast nest 
around Hudson Bay and come south via the Mississippi Flyway. 
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SHOOT WHERE THEY AINT 


Photo by Jake Johnson 

A favorite spot for hunting dove is in a grain or corn field. The use 

of a retriever can help prevent the loss of birds which, through their 
tremendous speed, may drop a considerable distance away. 


| fi WAS ONE OF THOSE frustrating dove-shooting days 
when a fellow feels like wrapping his pet shotgun 
around the nearest tree. 

I was crouched on a small knoll, between a grain- 
field and waterhole, with a steady migration of nomad 
doves parading between the two. The sun, plumment- 
ing toward the western horizon, was at my back. There 
was no glare, and clouds cast patches of shadow over 
the countryside to silhouette the light-colored bodies 
of approaching birds. Because of the short hop be- 
tween food and water, the doves remained low, zip- 
ping just over the treetops along the knoll. It was a 
perfect set-up. Only one thing was wrong. I couldn’t 
have hit the side of a barn if I’d been inside with the 
door shut. 

I’m like a baseball player who is in a batting slump. 
The more I try to analyze my faults, the worse my 
shooting seems to get. At first I was connecting on a 
few scattered singles, but now I couldn’t do a thing 
right, no matter how easy the shot appeared. In fact, 
the easier the shot, the more I bungled. 

There was another hunter down the knoll a way. 
I couldn’t see him for the trees, but each time a flock 
of doves winged over I could hear him shoot. He was 
deadiy. Seldom did he shoot that a dove didn’t tumble 
out of the sky. 
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An old-timer, whose name 
I never learned, 
taught me a valuable lesson 


in dove hunting 


By RUSSELL TINSLEY 


Finally, in desperation, I paused to rest. I walked 
down the knoll to a vantage point where I could watch 
the other shooter. I sat down with my back against 
a tree, and watched. He was an elderly man, around 
seventy I guessed. He was sitting in a canvas-bottom 
chair, hidden on the fringe of a small clearing. When 
a dove approached, he picked it up when it was still 
out of range. His gun barrel flowed smoothly, keeping 
in rhythm with the passing dove. At a point just 
when the dove was at right angle with his position, he - 
nailed it. 

As with a golfer, you can tell a good shooter by 
his swing. You could see this veteran knew his busi- 
ness. He seemed to put out no effort at all, The gun 
moved naturally. 

A few dozen minutes later the old man paused to 
get a drink from a thermos bottle. I got up and walked 
down to where he sat. After a proper exchange of 
greeting, I asked him his secret on dove shooting. 

“Tain’t no secret,” he said matter-of-factly. “I 
just shoot where they ain’t.” 

He must have noticed my dumbfounded expression, 
for he quickly added. “Son, most folks don’t realize 
how fast a dove can scoot along. They don’t lead ’em 
enough. To hit ’em consistently you got to shoot way 
out in front, out where they ain’t.” 

After a few moments of chat, I thanked him for his 
advice and walked back to my spot down the knoll. 
Only when I’d got a hundred or so feet away did I 
realize that I’d never learned the old-timer’s name. 

Shortly after I’d settled I spied a flock of four 
doves heading toward me. I waited tensely. When 
they were almost in range, I put the bead on the lead 
one. The barrel followed along behind, then swept 
ahead as the dove crossed at a tangent. I widened the 
gap between barrel and bird until I had an ample 
lead. When I squeezed the trigger the second bird 
stopped as if it had hit an invisible wall. It corkscrewed 
downward to hit almost at my feet. 
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“That a-going son,” a voice called 
from the other end of the knoll. 

Sheepishly I retrieved the downed 
bird. If the old-timer had only 
known that I’d killed a bird I hadn’t 
even been aiming at. 

Despite the dubious way it had 


come to be, that kill gave me con- 
fidence. Just as the sun was disap- 


pearing below the horizon I nailed 
the final bird of my limit. 

To this day, whenever I go dove 
hunting, I think of that old-timer’s 
sage advice. It always helps too, for 
I remember to give those jet-pro- 
pelled birds a wide lead where they 
won’t simply outrun the shot. 

The mourning dove is our No. 1 
upland game bird. No wonder. He 
is swift, tricky and unpredictable. 
Better still, he’s plentiful. While the 
popular bobwhite quail has near 
surrendered to the menacing march 
of civilization, the dove has thrived. 
Today Florida’s dove shooting ranks 
with the best. 

Prospects for the best dove hunt- 
ing season in years appear favorable 
indeed for this fall. A surplus of 
rain throughout the United States 
has greatly benefited these migra- 
tory birds. There has been an abun- 
dance of feed and cover, insuring a 
bumper hatch. This season young 
doves will be plump and plentiful. 

The dove is the smallest and swift- 
est of all upland game birds. This 
is a tough combination to beat. When 
you wing-shoot doves and have a 
kill average better than fifty per- 
cent, then you qualify for the major 
leagues of bird hunting. 


A dove is a curious creature. One 
will often fly into range just out of 
curiosity as to the goings on below. 
But once spooked he will shift into 
high gear, flying every way except 
in a straight line. Catch one of the 
will ’o-the-wisp speed kings quar- 
tering away at his dizzy pace, and 
it takes a mighty decent shot to put 
him in your game bag. One out of 
every three to five shots is about 
average. 


Within a few minutes drive in 
any direction from my former home 
there is some fabulous dove shoot- 
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ing. Fact is, on a small meandering 
stream not more than five-hundred 
yards away, I’ve taken my limit of 
doves countless times. Last time I 
accomplished this was last fall when 
I felled 10 doves in less than an 
hour with a single-barrel .410-gauge 
shotgun I borrowed from a friend. 

That was the ideal arrangement. 
Late of an afternoon I’d walk down 
to that stream, sit quietly amongst 
a small stand of trees, and await the 
arrival of doves that stopped to 
water. Since I’ve moved to the city 
I certainly miss the luxury of having 
blue-ribbon dove shooting practical- 
ly in my backyard. 

Several hunters working together 
systematically can enjoy some splen- 
did dove shooting around a grain- 
field. The way we work it, all but 
one of the fellows hide around the 
circumference of the field. We flip 


Streaking across the sky, a dove crumbles to 
a well placed load of 7 ¥2-shot. 





coins to find which one has to roust 
out the birds. Doves loiter in the 
fields to feast on loose grain left by 
the combines. The hunter who is 
low man in the coin lottery, stalks 
stealthily down the rows. The idea 
is not to spook the birds until he is 
close enough for some snap shooting. 
As the doves circle, those situated 
on the fringe can get in several licks 
too. 

Any size shotgun, from .410 to 
.12 gauge, is a good dove weapon. 
Any shot size from 6 to 9 is okay. 
The most popular combination is a 
12 gauge, either autoloader or 
pump, with 7% shot shells. 

A favorite spot for hunting doves 
is a waterhole late of an afternoon. 
After stuffing their craws doves 
start streaming into watering places. 
If you stay hidden quietly on the 
outskirts of a waterhole, you'll get 
some grand shooting. 

In such shooting there is an added 
touch of excitement. The problem 
is to kill a dove, yet prevent it from 
dropping in the water. Unless the 
dove is flying on either side of the 
waterhole and not over it, the secret 
is to blast the bird the moment it 
clears past the water. Be too quick 
on the trigger and the bird will 
crash-land into the water every time. 

Thomas Know and I were hunt- 
ing on an artificial man-made stock 
tank on opening day of dove season 
not too many years back. We were 
hidden in some tall grass on the 
leeward side of the earthen dam. 

Momentarily we sighted our first 
birds. There were two of them, 
streaking just above the tree tops. 
They angled over the water and 
crossed over our hiding spot. Thomas 
and I came up shooting. 

Our shots rang out simultaneous- 
ly. The birds dipsy doodled, poured 
on the speed and cut off to the right. 
I pulled through on the closest one, 
opened a wide lead and touched off 
again. The bird cartwheeled end 
over head to land just behind us. 
The other bird climbed upward and 
headed for Alabama. 

I retrieved the bird and got back 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Carve A 


Coconut Caller 








A reliable turkey call can be made from the 
shell of a coconut. The husk is useless, the 
hard shelled nut inside is needed. 


By DON SHINER 


OWN FLorRIDA-way, hunters find coconuts big aids 

in gunning down wild gobblers. Strangely 
enough, they make calls from the shells of the world’s 
largest nuts. In fact, for the best part of a century, 
old-timers as far north as central Pennsylvania have 
been using the coconut shell turkey call, which is so 
old that its beginning is lost in antiquity. 





The age, however, has no bearing on the quality 
of this call. Turkeys have talked the same language 
for generations, and the latest to be gobbling in the 
beech groves this year will listen and become fasci- 
nated by the same talk squeaked for a century from 
the coconut shell. 


There is no way of estimating the number of 
bearded toms that fell into the cook pot because they 
were lured into gun range by the sweet talk from this 
call. Perhaps just as many, if not more, will be follow- 


A branch from a laurel ‘ot rhododendron bush in also needed. Cut 
the stem about three inches long where the diameter is about that 
of a lead pencil. 


The laurel, or rhododendron, stem is glued and 
pinned to the center of the polished shell cup. 








Holding the shell between thumb and forefinger, stroke the stem over the slate with 
quick wrist motion. The result will be “turkey talk.” 
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ing the same trail to the kitchen 
range this year and in future sea- 
sons. 


Don’t expect to buy one of these 
unusual turkey calls in the sports 
shops. “Nut calls” are not for sale— 
that is, not in the finished form! 
Here is a call which hunters must 
fabricate themselves and tune to the 
right throaty resonance. Fortunately, 
it is not difficult, but provides an 
interesting project for an evening 
before dawn of the gunning season. 


First, you will need a coconut, 
preferably minus the husk. Saw the 
coconut in half and use one section 
of the hard shell for the call. The 
other materials that go into this par- 
ticular yelper are a piece of laurel 
or rhododendron branch and a piece of hard school 
blackboard slate. 


The shell should be cleaned and dried for several 
days. Both interior and exterior must be sanded 
smooth as glass. This half-shell serves as the sounding 
board and amplifier when scratching the tuneful 
chorus. 


Fitted to the shell is the laurel stem, about the 
size of a lead pencil and measuring three inches in 
length. Glue and pin this inside at the base of the 
coconut cup. The opposite end is cut wedge-shaped al- 
though some prefer to sharpen the end to a blunt point. 
Either style is satisfactory, depending on the technique 
of holding and stroking the stem over the slate. Make 
sure the laurel stem is well-seasoned and dry. Keep 


it well-chalked. 


To talk turkey, hold the shell in your hand, with 
thumb and forefinger stretched across the outside. 
With a sharp wrist motion, move the stem quickly 
over the slate while holding the stem and shell at a 
sharp angle. The result should be a delightfully high- 
pitched ‘“‘p-e-r-r-t”—the sound uttered by a hen strayed 
from the flock. 


It will take a little practice to acquire this right 
note, but hunters shouldn’t exercise difficulty if they 
first visit a flock of farm birds and study gobbler lingo. 
Imitate the talk with the coconut shell, then listen and 
watch how the domestic birds react to the notes. It 
won’t take long to learn to talk with the right accent. 


Of course, this coconut shell, like several dozen 
other turkey calls sportsmen have devised, is not an 
infallible yelper. It won’t call in a gobbler to a hunter 


who is walking noisily among the leaves in the beech 
grove. It won’t call turkeys when the flock is located 


several dozen miles away or perhaps in the next 
county. And it won’t call in birds when the hunter 
keeps up a constant chatter like a squirrel. 
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To become skillful with the call, practice on a flock of farm turkeys. When you have mastered 
the call, even the wild ones can be talked into coming up close. 


This call will lure the big, bronze-colored birds into 
gun range only when the hunter is as silent and motion- 
less as a ghost and hidden just as well perhaps beside 
an old stump or wind-felled tree, in an area where 
turkey signs are present. With these requirements ful- 
filled, it’s amazing how well the coconut call can induce 
a gobbler to walk almost into your shotgun sights. @ 


Photos by the Author 





It might be that the coconut yelper described here will help you bag 
your Thanksgiving bird. 
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Photographed at Everglades Wonder Gardens by Wallace Hughes 


The Florida panther is normally brown in color but may appear black 
to an excited individual who observes one in poor light or when 
covered with mud. 


i i THERE A BLACK panther in Florida? At least once 
a year, some Florida citizen excitedly reports an 
encounter with a “black panther.” 

The most recent instance occurred in the Miami 
area, where a woman reported sighting such an animal. 
Her account of the incident was widely reprinted in 
the Florida press. 

As happens in most such cases, the Miami animal 
was reported as uttering cat-like sounds and “scream- 
ing.” The unusual aspect of the case was that a Florida 
wildlife officer was called to the scene. It is all too sel- 
dom that an authority has a chance to examine the 
report-area within a decent interval of time, In the 
Miami case, the officer found no panther sign. 

In addition to such occasional sightings, reports of 
“black panther” are received fairly frequently — about 
once a year—from the Central West Coast area of 
Florida. 

Speaking personally, such reports are too frequent 
to be either ignored or classified as “crackpot reports.” 
It seems obvious that at least a portion of the people 
involved are reporting what they saw, or what they 
thought they saw. 
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The Truth 
About Black 


Panthers 


Here are the facts why 
Florida's black panther reports 


cannot be considered authentic 


By BOB DAHNE, Chief 


Information-Education Division 


At the very least, it seems certain that they saw 
some type of animal that they judged to be a panther. 
Why then do most of the press reports involve “black 
panther?” 

One possibility is that the report of an ordinary 
cinnamon-tan colored panther draws little attention in 
the press. But a report of a “black panther” is more 
dramatic and draws more attention from the press. It 
may be that many of the “panther” reports are ignored, 
but the “black panther” reports are emphasized. 

In any event, it cannot be doubted that a portion 
or all of the black-panther reporters are seeing some- 
thing; the question is “what are they seeing.” 

The statement is often made that, despite numerous 
sighting reports, there are “definitely no black panthers 
in Florida, according to game authorities.” 

The statement is accurate, but not quite complete. 

Actually, the situation is this: 

In the strictest sense, there is no species or variety 
of animal anywhere in the world that can be properly 
called “black-panther.” What most people know and 
call “black panther” is a black color phase of the leo- 
pard. Black-colored leopards are considered rare in 
Africa, but slightly more common in India. 

We usually know animals by their normal colora- 
tion. But it is possible to have a group of animals in 
one locality in an unusual color phase. It is also possi- 
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ble to have one specimen of animal 
that is either an albino or a melano. 

The very beautiful black leopard 
sometimes exhibited in this country 
is the normal spotted leopard in an 
unusual color phase. This is some- 
what similar to the group of black 
bears in our western states which 
are found in a brown phase —in 
other words, a brown-colored black 
bear. It is also similar to the colony 
of whitish cat squirrels found in 
Bay County, Florida. 

The panther, in other places, is 
called puma, cougar or mountain 
lion. This animal has never been 
recorded in a black color-phase. 

Most people are familiar with the 
word “albino.” Albinism is merely 
an unusual lack of body color-pig- 
ment in an animal, which absence of 
pigment results in a milky-colored 
skin and hair, and a pinkish-colored 
eye. The lack or normal color, albin- 
ism, may be occasionally found in 
almost any animal, bird or plant, 
when a single specimen is born 
without normal color pigment. 

Not so many people are familiar 
with the word “melano.”* Melanism 
is the opposite of albinism, and re- 
sults from excess amounts of color 
pigment and may give the appear- 
ance of a black or blackish animal. 

When the “game authority” states 
that there are no black panthers in 
Florida, he means that there are no 
black-phase leopards in the Florida 
wilds. And, further, he means that 
there are no black-phase panther in 
Florida. And, furthermore, that no 
specimens of melanistic panther have 
ever been authentically recorded in 
Florida, or North America. 

Although we have no black-phase 


*For purposes of this article, the 
word “melano” is used to describe 
a single animal specimen of black 
coloration. The term “color phase” 
is used to describe unusual colora- 
tion in a group of animals of one 
species. 


Compact head, small ear-size, heavy fore- 

arms and powerful neck are plainly evident 

in this pose by a captive black leopard. The 

black-phase leopard such as this could never 

be found in North America unless escaped 
from captivity. 
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The following report of a black panther 
in Florida appeared in the Sept. 1, 1958 
issue of the Titusville STAR-ADVOCATE. 


Two See Panther In 
Area West Of City 
Early Last Week 


There’s a black panther roam- 
ing the area west of Titusville, as 
reported on two different occasions 
during the past few days. Early 
last week two Orlando salesmen 
coming to Titusville from Orlando 
saw a black panther lope across 
the highway near where the Or- 
lando cut-off branches from High- 
way 50 west of Indian River City. 
Over the past week-end another 
motorist reported seeing such an 
animal along the roadway in the 
Same area. The panther is said to 
be quite large, estimated at some 
80 to 100 pounds and about three 
feet high. 





panthers, it is possible that a Flor- 
ida panther may be found any day, 
or be born at any hour, in either the 
albinistic or melanistic conditions. 
In other words, it would not be im- 
possible to sight a single blackish 
panther, or a whitish pink-eyed pan- 
ther, in Florida. 

Such a single specimen of panther 
albino or melano could be imme- 
diately distinguished from its nor- 
mal cinnamon-tan relatives. Prob- 
ably, it would be extremely valuable 
if captured alive. 

It should be noted that single spe- 
cimens of melanistic panther have 
been found in South America, but 
never in North America. 

Since the best estimates of the 







Florida panther population sets the 
number at from 35 to 50 in the wild, 
the odds are heavily against the 
birth of either an albino or melano. 
So few panthers are born in Florida 
each year that production of a whit- 
ish or blackish specimen is extreme- 
ly unlikely. 

The above words “extremely un- 
likely” do not mean “utterly im- 
possible.” 

There are three other alternatives 
to consider in weighing the Florida 
reports of “black panther.” 

First alternative is that people 
are seeing other types of animals. 
There are many possibilities: Large, 
dark-colored dogs which have re- 
verted to a semi-wild state. Large 
Florida otters with fur turned tem- 
porarily blackish from dampness, 
water or dirt. Large feral house 
cats. A black-phase leopard escaped 
from a carnival, zoo or side-show. 
Any other wild, or wild-appearing, 
animal with a long or medium-long 
tail. 

The dogs, the otters and the house 
cats could all be easily mistaken for 
panther when suddenly viewed in a 
dim light or in a tangle of vegetation. 
Fright or excitment in a human can 
rapidly increase the size of any wild 
animal, especially when the animal 
appears unexpectedly and is in view 
for a very short interval of time. 

In considering the possibility of 
an escaped black-phase leopard, two 
things are of interest. First, the own- 
ers of a traveling carnival or side- 
show would be understandably re- 
luctant to admit the loss of such an 
animal. Secondly, most foreign wild 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Youthful curiosity usually brings about the first experiment with 
match and tinder. 


Unless our children 
learn about the dangers of fire, 


we will have more and more 





Juvenile 
Arson 


By JOHN H. DANAHY, JR. 


Florida Forest Service 





Y SON IS NOT YET old enough to hold a spoon in 

his infant grip, much less a match. However, 
there will be a time in his life when fire will be a great 
fascination to him. This poses a serious problem to me 
as well as every other parent. 

The list is long of parents who have sadly known 
the tragedy of fire destruction caused by their off- 
spring. Other parents are either properly educating 
their young or are not aware of the destruction pos- 
sible by young hands and curious minds. This juvenile 
fire problem is present from just beyond the infant 
stage on through the teen-age years. Annonymity in 
the law does not hide the grief and tragedy caused 
by youthful fire setting. 

Juvenile arson, as this promiscuous fire activity 
must be labeled, is far more serious than most people 
in the United States realize. Of the many thousands 
of arson fires in our country every year, nearly half 
of these have a juvenile origin. 

Forest fires in Florida are divided into various 
categories including those by the arsonist. Last year, 
Florida still had the forst fire record in the nation, 
with 9,804 forest fires on both the protected and un- 
protected forest land. Damage from these fires 
amounted to four million dollars, and youthful arson 
contributed sizeably. Only 4,200 fires were on the 16 
million protected forest acres. 

Arsonist fires, under all circumstances, amounted 
to 41 percent of the total number of fires recorded on 
protected land. This is high enough, but when you 
realize that about 40 percent of the arsonist fires are 
set by juveniles, the seriousness of this youthful crime 
becomes very clear. The value lost through juvenile 
set fires runs into the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
each year. 

The office of the State Fire Marshal indicated that 
during one period ending last June 30, they investi- 
gated 1,189 fires “of questionable origin.” The juve- 
nile arsonist, according to this office, is a serious prob- 
lem in connection with fires they investigate that are 
not forest fires. However, forest arson remains the out- 
standing juvenile arson problem. 

In the same boat, on the troubled sea of juvenile 
arson, Florida will find much company. State after 
state reports that any where from 40-50 percent of all 
incendiary fires are caused by our youthful citizens. 
The problem then is one of national scope. 

Considerable has been written on juvenile delin- 
quency and extensive studies have been made. How- 
ever, authoritative information and study on juvenile 
arson is conspicuously scarce. Because the situation 
has reached such proportions, greater efforts are now 





Whether it is adult cunning or youthful mischief, fire destroys forests 
with equal effect. 
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being made by the courts, and ju- 
venile authorities to handle the 
problem. 

In many ways arson differs only 
slightly from other juvenile crimes. 
Existing research, based on actual 
case studies shows that most all 
criminal activities by juveniles have 
a similar root. Arson is the path for 
some juveniles while burglary, van- 
dalism, robbery, or a multiple of 
crimes may be the path of the youth- 
ful offender. Because unchecked ju- 
venile crime may lead to an adult 
life of law breaking and prisonment, 
it is imperative that corrective ac- 
tion through understanding, educa- 
tion and discipline be carried out 
during the early years. 


Sometimes youths follow burning 
patterns of adults. They hear how 
poachers would burn to chase game 
towards them. A recent example of 
this was in a west Florida area 
where two boys burned off sixteen 
acres to get rabbits. Even though it 
has been proven that fire does not 
kill snakes, youngsters have still 
tried to catch or kill them in this 
manner. 


Hunters have almost no blame for 
setting forest fires as they under- 
stand the great value of a healthy 
forest. Most youngsters do not see 
the vast natural resource in trees 
and everything else that makes up a 
forest. What would Florida’s game 
population be if indiscriminate burn- 
ing was allowed in order to scare 
game? If the fire did not kill the 
game then they would die of star- 
vation. 


It would be a good idea for every 
father to take his children into the 
forest. There he could show them 
the many uses of a forest as home 
and food for game; as the source of 
great wealth for the state, and as a 
popular vacation and_ recreation 
haven. 


Two boys, 13 and 14, are now in 
the Industrial School for Boys in 
Marianna, resulting from a night of 
havoc and vandalism. Many news- 
papers carried an account of the 
damage. They started the evening 
off by setting a forest fire. From 
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Like oil and water, matches and children do 
not mix. Matches in the hands of youths can 
be as dangerous as in those of adult arsonists. 


there they broke into a school, shat- 
tered blackboards and threw ink on 
the walls. Their foolhardiness end- 
ed by smashing the lights at a rail- 
road crossing. It was fortunate that 
no one was killed at the crossing 
before the lights were repaired. 

Upon reading this, two questions 
pose themselves on the lips of most 
people. What kind of boys would 
do such a thing? Why? From infor- 
mation gathered on juvenile crime, 
general answers may be given to 
these questions. The answers do not 
apply to arson alone, but form the 
pattern for most youthful crime. 

If in answer, a description were 
to be given which would fit a ma- 
jority, it probably would apply to 
the following type juvenile. The 
most serious juvenile offenders are 
between 13 and 18 years old. Gen- 
erally, they are under-privileged 
and from a broken home. The mo- 
tivation for arson and the other ju- 
venile crimes seems most commonly 
to be for a “thrill.” However, the 
“who” and “why” of juvenile forest 
arson cannot be answered in so few 
sentences. 

Besides, what is an “under-privi- 
leged child?” Does a broken home 
necessarily mean divorced parents? 
And, are fires set for more reasons 
than for a “thrill?” 

Financial condition of the parents 
and the home is not the sole criteria 
of the underprivileged child. Juve- 
nile crime dips into the extremes of 
wealth or poverty. However, finan- 
cial conditions may be one factor in 





developing an underprivileged child 
although this is not absolutely true. 
Studies show that mental ability, 
affections, and marital stability in 
the home all affect the make-up of 
an underprivileged child. 

Deprived of a disciplined home 
and living in an environment where 
there are strained marital relations 
between parents, uncontrolled su- 
pervision of the children, and a lack 
of parental love, breed the child 
who may become involved in youth- 
ful crime. It can be seen that a 
broken home need not experience 
divorce. A quarreling or loose moral 
home is a broken home as well as 
many that are of divorce. 

Today our youth have a great deal 
more independence in times that are 
complicated and often unsure. They 
feel this world tension, and security 
is found in their independence. In- 
dependent attitudes are too often 
uncontrolled and with too little 
guidance and discipline in the home. 
Late hours, cars, too much money, 
and free time often are privileges 
taken in excess and not properly 
controlled by the parents. With ade- 
quate adult supervision none of this 
need cause the unrest which breeds 
youthful crime. 

In a home where these is love, 
affection, companionship and neces- 
sary discipline, the child will have 
less chance to become preoccupied 
with the desire or fascination for 
juvenile crime. Yet fires are set by 
youngsters from homes such as 
these. How and why do they occur? 
This is not easily answered. 

Boys from rural areas are becom- 


(Continued on next Page) 
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(Continued from preceding Page) 
ing more interested in the value and 
potential of our forested areas. 
Therefore, generally speaking, the 
young arsonist is not the “country 
boy” as some believe, but rather it 
is the “city boy” or small city areas 
where serious arson offenders may 
be found. 

Not long ago two third grade chil- 
dren were going to show two other 
children how to build a fire. They 
bought six cents worth of matches 
for the demonstration. The fire in- 
struction caused $500 damage. This 
can hardly be called maliciousness. 
More than likely, it. was curiosity 
or fascination. The children sug- 
gested that they replant the area 
and this they did. Otherwise the 
judge was going to have the parents 
pay for the suppression and dam- 
age cost. The children were super- 
vised by the Florida Forest Service 
and they learned what their child- 
play had caused. 

Whether out of curiosity, like the 
above, or for maliciousness, as men- 
tioned earlier, juvenile fire setting 
burns many acres and costs land- 
owners and Florida in forest wealth. 
The destruction is the same no mat- 
ter who causes it, juvenile or adult. 

The problem is very difficult to 





deal with, because the youngster 
does not fully comprehend the de- 
struction he has caused. The older 
juvenile, although he may under- 
stand the destruction, does not feel 
the weight of punishment given to 
an adult for the same crime. Often 
times, the older juvenile is well 
versed in juvenile law and on many 
occasions, flaunts the law. The an- 
swer is not how the juvenile courts 
will handle such cases. Rather it 
is a matter of keeping them from 
ever having to appear in court. 

The case of one youth, who is ac- 
tually afraid of fire, points up an- 
other aspect of juvenile arson. For- 
est Service Investigators have re- 
corded seven fires by this youth 
over a period of many months. Be- 
fore coming to Florida, he had been 
in similar trouble. The boy has set 
grass and house fires. Fear of fire 
stemmed from having his legs 
burned a few years ago. He would 
set a fire and then immediately ex- 
tinguish it. Sometimes the fire would 
become too large. 

Psychiatric treatment has been 
recommended and is being carried 
out. The mental condition of this 
boy is not a point of discussion. It 
does point out, however, the need 
to prevent non-offenders from com- 


Destruction of thousands of acres of timberland and wildlife habitat such as this can be 
from either juvenile curiosity or adult arson. 
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mitting delinquent acts. Others re- 
quire care and understanding to pre- 
vent re-occurrences of juvenile 
crimes. In abbreviated form, juven- 
ile arson may be reduced and pre- 
vented by following these three gen- 
eral steps. 1. Through proper train- 
ing by parents and teachers during 
the teen and pre-teenage years, and 
through a wholesome and happy 
home life. 2. By observance and 
study of youths who show traits of 
becoming a delinquent, thereby pre- 
venting the first delinquent act. 3. 
By reducing aggravation of the de- 
linquent’s mis-behavior, which only 
encourages further wrong doing. 

Obviously, this is applicable to all 
delinquency problems, including for- 
est arson. Yet quite often, the youth- 
ful offender has already become de- 
linquent in some other way before 
setting a fire. 

In some situations it would be 
amazing if a juvenile delinquency 
problem did not arise. A case involv- 
ing six juveniles not long ago is an 
example of an unusually deplorable 
environment which affected the en- 
tire family. 

The case began when Investiga- 
tors of the Forest Service questioned 
two boys, ages 9 and 12, concerning 
a fire which burned ten acres. Fur- 


ther investigation revealed that the 
boys were responsible for other fires 


in that area. For the intentionally 
set fires the juvenile authorities 
placed the two boys in a detention 
home. In the course of investigation, 
the terrible condition of this family 
became evident. 

Without any visible means of sup- 
port, the mother was separated from 
her husband, known to be a per- 
petual drunkard who had been in 
and out of jail. Concerning the fires, 
she denied that the boys could have 
been anywhere near the scene. Pro- 
fanity was loosely used by the older 
boy and his 16 year old sister who 
was also very belligerent. She had 
been in the Juvenile Shelter and 
according to the boys, drank moon- 
shine. 

Action by the juvenile authori- 


ties removed all six children and 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Photo by Jake Johnson 

A SKISH CONTEST climaxed a three day Outdoor Workshop held 
recently by Leon County school teachers at Florida State University’s 
Lake Bradford Camp. Pictured from left are: “Dub” Dekle, NAACC 
instructor; Nancy Hale; Ed Leatherman, runner-up in contest: Clarence 


Hale: Dalton Allen; Virginia McGlamry, winner of the contest: Jim 
Roland, NAACC instructor. 
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Photo by Jim Floyd 

GIANT ALLIGATOR GAR—Henry Carpenter of the Game Com- 

mission’s Lake and Stream Survey team, checks 115 pound ‘gator 

gar taken from the Choctawhatchee River. The alligator gar, largest 

of the gar family, found throughout the Choctawhatchee River system, 

and westward, reaches a length of 10 feet and weights of over 
200 pounds. 


AROUND 
THE STATE) 


EGRET ON THE DOCK WORTH TWO IN THE WATER. or so thinks Roy Zimmerman shown 

here feeding Hugo, an American Egret, a mouthful of minnow. This scene is an often- 

repeated attraction at the dock of the Haven Boat Service, Winter Haven, where fishermen 

and townspeople alike share in the pleasure of viewing a wild Egret closeup. Well-fed 
Hugo also seems to like the unusual arrangement. 


Photo by Wallace Hughes 





BOAT GADGETS FOR 





ANGLER AND HUNTER fa 


By PAUL MacALESTER 


iB FLORIDA, THE DUCK HUNTER and the fisherman pur- 
sue vastly different quarry, but a man devoted to 
either sport can come across a lot of gimmicks useful 
to the other. 

While their sports are different, the waterfowl! gun- 
ner and angler have several things in common. 

For one thing, they both stick pretty close to boats. 
And usually, their activities take them around some 
pretty big, and at times wild, bodies of water. 

Working around the state’s big inland lakes, the 
Everglades and lonely coastal stretches is no child’s 
play. Florida is still considered a frontier state—and 
rightly so. 

Many of the places where the duck-hunting and 
fishing is best are lonely-remote spots, where a man is 
pretty much on his own. 

Most of Florida’s hunters and fishermen are in the 
same financial boat—they enjoy their sport on a shoe- 
string budget. There’s a lot of fancy gear they’d like 
to have, but there is no money for it. 

Over years of fishing and waterfowling afloat, I’ve 
followed the idea that “necessity is the mother of in- 


vention.” It’s helped me to develop a number of low- 
cost gadgets which have made my fishing and hunting 


a lot safer and much more fun. 









Gear carried in waterproof box includes hunting horn, poncho, water- 
proof mittens, heavy cord, knife, emergency tools, gun oil, compass 
case, and spare flashlight batteries. 


With a minimum of effort 
and expense, you can be 
well prepared for any hunting 


or fishing jaunt afloat. 


These gadgets include a portable navigation table 
and compass binnacle, which doubles as a waterproof 
equipment box; a portable but powerful searchlight, in- 
expensive boat camouflage and a variety of navigation 
aids which somehow keep me from getting lost too 
many times. 

I’ve found that the surplus store is a veritable treas- 
ure-cave of equipment which I can own at a fraction 
of its regular cost. And I’m a faithful rummager in such 
places. 

All year round, there are too many stories in Florida 
newspapers about hunters and fishermen lost, or who 
have met with avoidable accidents. 

One sure way to avoid marring a good hunting or 
fishing trip is to have the right kind of equipment— 
and to know how to use it. Good equipment, used prop- 
erly and coupled with common sense can contribute a 
lot of added enjoyment to any outing—and it can mean 
the difference between a memorable trip or disaster. 

To me, the biggest lure of fishing and hunting in 
Florida is its very wild, remote nature. A fellow can 
be a million miles from nowhere with just a few short 
hours’ driving from the big cities. 

But to get so far away from civilization carries a 


A compass binnacle is created by installing prop under lid of water- 
proof gear box. Flashlight with shield at right lights compass for 
night running. 
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lot of responsibility—not only of the hunter or fisher- 
man to himself, but to those he takes with him. 
Newcomers wanting to hunt or fish new areas will 
do well the first time or two to get a local guide. He 
can show them the good duck-roosting areas and the 
best bass pools in a hurry. It’s good investment, it 
saves hours of fruitless prospecting. And it’s always a 
good thing to question the guide about land marks and 
local features of the terrain—and special hazards. 
After all, the guide’s stock in trade is what he 
knows. And by neglecting to talk to the guide, the 
hunter or fisherman often short-changes himself. 


The next logical step when hunting or fishing big, 
remote areas is the investment in good maps or charis 


and a couple of compasses. 

Nothing is as comforting on a dark, windswept 
night when you’re out the water and hunting the way 
home as a reliable compass and a good map. Many 
times while hunting Lake Okeechobee or the coastal 
sections, unforeseen breakdowns or other incidents 
have delayed our departure schedule past the sun- 
down deadline. 

A basic familiarity with the area you’re in and a 
rudimentary knowledge of navigation can save you a 
long rough night in the bottom of a boat, waiting for 
sunrise. 

Compass headings can be laid out in advance on 
maps, giving dependable courses between hunting 
and fishing sites and familiar landmarks, such as prom- 
inent headlands or navigational channel lights. Such 
compass headings can be laid out with the help of a 
protractor and a ruler. Measurements according to the 
map’s scale can give distances between check points. 
From these distances, rough estimates can be made 
of running time, according to allowable speeds and 
sizes of outboard motors. 

For a fellow with a small, not-too-well-furnished 
boat or the man who rents one, a handy item to have 
is a waterproof dunnage box. 

The one I’ve used for several seasons was made 
from an old Scotch whisky box, with seams caulked 
watertight, inside and outside. To the top of the box 
was added a hinged lid, with enough overhang on all 
sides to keep spray and rain from dripping inside. 


The hinged lid of the box is easily converted into 
a weatherproof compass binnacle. When a man’s steer- 
ing from the back end of a boat, it’s usually pretty 
hard to mount a compass in front of him so that it’s 
directly in line with the bow. 


I put a hinged support on the underside of my 
dunnage box. With the support, the box top can be 
slanted at a 45-degree angle with the open end facing 
back toward the boat operator. A small hole drilled 
through the top allows the mounting of a swivel-base 
compass on the underside of the box lid, out of the 
way of spray and rain. 

The box can be set on the boat’s deck, directly in 
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Navigation aids include boat and pocket compasses and instruments 
like dividers and protractor. Compass headings are outlined on map 
as pictured. Small box is for boat compass. 


front of the man running the motor. Then the lubber 
line on the compass can be lined up parallel with the 
bow. This gives a constant and true reading on just 
where the boat is headed. 

The first time I used this arrangement was in day- 
light, and it worked fine. The compass I bought, in the 
$6 class, was supposed to be illuminated. The first 
night’s running was all right until the two small 
“nenlight” batteries burned out. There was the chore 
of having to hold down the light-button. After the 
small batteries burned out, I had to hold a flashlight 
on the compass, which left only one hand for running 
the boat. 

To get better lighting, I picked up a small box-base 
flashlight with a topside carrying handle. The flash- 
light was mounted under the box lid so that it shined 
on the compass. The flashlight’s base was attached to 
the side of the box with a short length of inner tube, 
with detachable hooks at either end. The top carrying 
handle was suspended from the underside of the box 
lid with a couple of screw-hooks. The tension of the 
heavy rubber band acted as a shock-absorber against 
the pounding of the boat in rough weather. 

To keep the glare of the compass light out of the 
pilot’s eyes, a light-shade was cut from a piece of 
inner tube and fastened around the flashlight lens, 
directing the light toward the compass, but blocking 
it off to the rear. A coat of white paint on the under- 
side of the box lid reflected a more even light back 
down around the compass. 

The dunnage box is a handy item even for the man 
who can afford a fancier boat with front-end steering 
and a dashboard-mounted compass. The box will hold 

(Continued on next Page) 
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(Continued from preceding Page) 
a remarkable amount of gear which 
otherwise would be scattered all 
around the boat. Most of this stuff 
eventually winds up in the bilge 
where it gets watersoaked. 

Since Florida weather is about 
the most changeable in the nation, 
a duck-hunter particularly needs a 
wide variety of gear. And most of 
it can be carried in the waterproof 
box. 

Typical items which might be 
stowed in it include charts in plas- 
tic jackets, emergency tools, insect 
repellent, gloves, gun oil, shells, a 
roll of heavy twine, patching mate- 
rials for waders, compass case, “iron 
rations,’ sun glasses and a bottle 
of aspirins. 

And speaking of duck-hunting 
gear, I’ve always found that the local 
war surplus store carries an amaz- 
ing variety of things useful to the 
hunter — and usually at modest 
prices. In Tampa, the best-stocked 
surplus outlet is the Army-Navy 
Trade Mart. 

Some of the things I’ve found 
there include a Navy foul-weather 
pullover jacket, rubber-coated with 
hood attached. This slipped over a 
couple of layers of wool will keep 
off the chilliest winter winds with- 
out bundling a fellow up too much. 
A camouflaged poncho serves a 
great number of needs—from motor 
camouflage to protection of gear in 
the boat from rain and spray. 

Neoprene-coated mittens with 
triggger fingers help a lot early on 
a cold morning when decoys have 
to be set out or moved. And green 
fatigue clothing make fine hunting 
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Reflector board and supporting pole, which 
screws together into pipe fitting. stows neatly 
away in bow of boat. 


wear, blending with the colors of 
the marshes. 

When a hunter or fisherman is 
cruising around the wilds in the 
dark, another mighty good thing to 
have is a boat light. There are many 
flashlights on the market today 
which purports to give half-mile 
illumination, but I’ve never found 
any that come close to it. If a boat 
is lost in the grass or reeds, there’s 
not much of a beam to guide 
searchers. 

And the beam often isn’t enough 
to find one’s way along a twisting 
river, or into a narrow inlet. 

For a total cost of about $18, the 
boatman can equip himself with a 


veritable brute of a light. No ordi- 
nary flashlight, but a sure-enough, 
honest-to-goodness searchlight. 

At the ever-dependable surplus 
store, I found a World War II 
“Aldis” lamp, a signal lamp with a 
trigger switch, used for long dis- 
tance visual signaling. The lamps 
are rated for either six or 12 volts. 
I chose a 12-volt model for the ex- 
tra punch. The lamp, with a carry- 
ing case and five colored filters, cost 
right around $5. A rebuilt 12-volt 
auto battery accounted for about 
$9. 

The lamp comes with a regular 
plug at the end of a six-foot cord. 
This cord was cut off and the two 
strands of wire were split apart for 
about 9 inches and then taped to- 
gether at that point to prevent fur- 
ther separation. Large heavy-duty 
“Alligator” electrical clamps were 
then attached to each strand. These 
clip firmly onto the battery termi- 
nals. 

The battery was put into a second 
waterproof box, with folding car- 
rying handles, just like the dunnage 
box described earlier. 

At first, the lamp worked fine, 
but the sealed-beam unit quickly 
burned out. I found that it had been 
made for signaling only, but would 
not take steady amounts of current. 

Through a local electrical supply 
house, I found just the replacement 
— an 85,000-candlepower § sealed- 
beam unit used for aircraft landing 
lights. The replacement cost several 
dollars more, but it has lasted 
through two hunting seasons. With 
moderate pre-dawn use and night 
use, the battery should go through 
two or more hunting trips without 
recharging, although it’s wise to 
keep the juice up to top level. 


(Continued on Page 41) 


Burlap draped loosely across boat's hull hides 

the shiny paint and breaks up the outlines of 

the hull from the air. Poncho masks motor 
at the stern. 
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MANAGEMENT AREAS 

This season the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission will have open to 
hunting a total of 3,495,900 acres of land within the Wildlife Management Areas. i i 
In addition to regular hunting license, a public hunt area permit is required for 
those desiring to hunt on the management areas. 

Available from the offices of the County Judges throughout Florida, the $5.00 : ot ee a 
permit opens most of the 30 management areas where hunting is permitted this 
season. Exceptions are as follows: Eglin Field, $3.00 Air Force Permit, good for 
the season, instead of the regular $5.00 public hunt permit: Camp Blanding, $5.00 
special season permit issued by the Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission through 
the County Judges in the vicinity and good only for this management area: St. 
Marks, $3.00 permit is required for each of the two days per season allowed each 
hunter; and the C. M. Webb Area where a $5.00 daily permit is required: and 
the Everglades and Apalachee Management Areas where NO public hunting permit 
is required. 
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Wildlife Management Areas 











Acres Acres 
Name Open to Closed To Ownership County 
Hunting Hunting 
Blackwater (34) 85,000 Florida Forest Service Santa Rosa, Okaloosa 
Eglin Field (38) 390,000 70,000 U.S. Air Force Santa Rosa, Okaloosa, Walton 
Roy S. Gaskin (26) 118,300 Private Gulf, Bay, Calhoun 
Liberty (3) 133,120 U. S. Forest Service Liberty 
Apalachee (33) 6,000 1,000 U. S. Corps of Engineers Jackson 
Leon-Wakulla (6) 67,000 U.S. Forest Service Leon, Wakulla 
St. Marks (5) 3,000 62,000 U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service Wakulla 
Aucilla (22) 110,000 Private Wakulla, Jefferson, Taylor 
Osceola (2) 92,000 U. S. Forest Service Columbia, Baker 
Steinhatchee (14) 206,500 18,500 Private Dixie, Lafayette 
Lake Butler (35) 89,000 7,000 Private Union, Baker, Columbia 
Camp Blanding (30) 56,000 14,000 State Armory Board Clay 
Guano River (37) 10,000 Private St. Johns 
Little Talbot Island (39) 250 Florida Park Service Duval 
Gulf Hammock (11) 100,000 20,000 Private Levy 
Ocala (1) 203,680 46,280 U. S. Forest Service Marion, Putnam, Lake 
Tomoka (16) 44,000 6.000 Private Volusia 
Sumter-Citrus (20) 20,000 Private Sumter, Citrus 
Croom (28) 17,000 Fla. Forest Service Hernando 
Richloam (24) 63,000 Fla. Forest Service & Private Hernando, Pasco, Sumter 
Farmton (15) 60,000 Private Volusia, Brevard 
Holopaw (27) 23,000 Private Osceola 
Avon Park (12) 108,000 U.S. Air Force Highlands, Polk 
Okeechobee (29) 16,000 Private Okeechobee 
Cecil M. Webb (13) 57,000 5,000 Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. Charlotte 
Fisheating Creek (21) 100,000 175,000 Private Glades 
J. W. Corbett (17) 90,000 Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. Palm Beach 
Lee (23) 40,000 & Private 
Devil's Garden (32) 40,000 18,000 Private Lee 
Big Cypress (31) 133,000 Private Hendry 
Collier (18) 300,000 50,000 Private ae 
Everglades (36) 725,300 Private Collier 
ae SS a Central & Southern Florida Flood Palm Beach, Broward, 
TOTALS 3,495,900 502.750 Control District Dade 
Grand Total 3,998,650 
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Photo by Jim Reed 


Game-food plots on the Farmton Management Area are periodically inspected. Game Management officer, Ron Gates, 
checks a one acre area which was planted in bahia grass. 


IT CAN BE DONE 


A cooperative program on what was once 


considered wasteland has produced 


a prime hunting area 


Checking stations are located at all access points to the public hunt 

area. A careful check of all game killed enables the Game Manage- 

ment Division to maintain an adequate program for continued good 
hunting. 

Photo by Jim Reed 
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By JIM REED 


HAT CAN BE DONE for the hunters of Florida, on 

a comparatively small area, is being adequate- 
ly demonstrated on the now 60,000 acre Farmton Man- 
agement Area, located some 15 miles south of Daytona 
Beach, in Volusia and Brevard Counties. 

This area had, at one time, been reduced to worth- 
less wasteland due to extensive wildfire that had all 
but completely destroyed timber and other desirable 
growth. Scrub palmetto and wire grass took over and 
choked out all suitable vegetation necessary for wild- 
life. This poor habitat and hunting pressure kept the 
remaining game birds and animals at very low popu- 
lation levels and the land, in this condition, received 
little notice in the real estate department. 

First rehabilitation phase of this acreage came about 
a little over 10 years ago when the Miami Corporation 
realized that proper land management could return the 
area to a fine timber-production condition. After pur- 
chase, the corporation fenced the entire tract and im- 
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mediately inaugurated an extensive site-preparation 
and reforestation program. 

Local sportsmen could again see the potential of 
this site as a prime hunting area and petitioned the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission to investigate 
the possibilities of incorporating the land into the 
Commission’s comparatively new Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area Program. 

After a detailed study by the Game Management 
Division, the Commission approached the Miami Corpo- 
ration and presented an outline for a cooperative pro- 
gram which would, without affecting pine-forest pro- 
duction, provide adequate habitat for an improved 
population of wildlife. The corporation agreed to set 
aside scattered areas for game-food plantings, retain 
a certain percentage of hardwood trees, and employ 
a program of controlled burning. 

In 1950, negotiations were completed, and the then 
50,000 acre tract became the Farmton Wildlife Man- 
agement Area. An annual rental of $2,000 was agreed 
upon, to be paid in equal shares by the Game Commis- 
sion and the Volusia County Commission, through a 
special fund made up each year for provision of out- 
door recreation. In 1957, an additional 10,000 acres 
owned by the Miami Corporation located in Brevard 
County, was incorporated on the same rental-pay sys- 
tem. 

During the past eight years, through the coopera- 
tive program to maintain maximum land usage, the 
Miami Corporation plowed a network of fire-break 
lanes, constructed graded roads, burned out infesta- 
tions of wire grass and palmetto, and maintained a 
forest balance for pine production 
and adequate food-providing hard- 
woods. 

The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission started their program 
by displaying special signs along the 
entire fence-line. These signs mere- 
ly mention the prohibition of carry- 
ing guns in the area and outlaws the 
running of dogs except during the 
regular hunting season. The graded 
roads were ideal for game-food 
plantings and were soon covered 
with carpet grass and Pensacola 
bahia. These plantings also served 
to anchor the soil, preventing wash- 
outs during heavy rains. Similar 
plantings were made along the fire 
and fence lines. 

During the same period, a total 
of eight large food plots were cul- 
tivated into bahia and carpet grass 
as supplementary food for deer and 
turkey. These plots not only fur- 
nish seed and grass but provide ideal 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Photo by M. Naggiar 

Despite increasing hunting pressure, balanced game populations are 

kept at, or close to, normal supporting levels. A total of 101 deer 

were killed last season compared to the 23 taken during the opening 
1951-52 season. 





ae i ae ERS 
Photo by Jim Reed 


The largest food plot on the area is this five acres, cultivated for a planting of carpet grass. 
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White-crowned Pigeon, Columba 
leucocaphala 

This handsome member of the 
pigeon family is a bird of the tropi- 
cal regions, occurring from the Keys 
and the Bahamas southward through 
the Greater Antilles. It is also a 
common resident about the Carib- 
bean coast from Yucatan at least 
into Panama. 

In Florida it has been noted infre- 
quently on the mainland north of 
the Cape Sable area. It is quite com- 
monly observed throughout the 
Keys. Apparently the birds arrive 
in the Keys sometime during March 
or early April. After the young of 
the year are able to fly well, the 
flocks start their migratory drifting 
southward, usually sometime dur- 
ing the months of July or August. 

When seen close at hand and un- 
der good lighting conditions, the 
striking white crown contrasting 
with the uniformly dark coloration 
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ZENAIDA 
DOVE 


of the rest of the plumage makes 
identification relatively simple. Usu- 
ally, however, the area of observa- 
tion (that is the Keys and the south- 
ern tip of the Peninsula) coupled 
with the typical, rather blocky 
pigeon form and the dark plumage 
makes field identification simple. 

The white-crown’s food supply 
consists essentially of a variety of 
wild berries, seeds, fruits, and in- 
sects. 

During earlier days these birds 
were heavily hunted in the Keys. 
The persecution of the species ex- 
tended to the destruction of eggs and 
the squabs as well. Under the pro- 
tection now afforded by State and 
Federal regulations, it appears that 
the White-crown will long remain 
a part of tropical Florida’s birdlife. 
Mourning Dove, Zenaidura macrou- 

ra. 

The Mourning Dove, abundant in 
numbers and swift of wing, is one 







MOURNING 
DOVE 









of the South’s great game species, 
hunted with an avidity that mounts 
to a passion among its true devotees. 
Nesting in a variety of sites in- 
cluding, quite commonly, the shade 
trees in many Florida towns, it is 
one of the best known of the state’s 
birds. Its small head and long point- 
ed tail give it a sleek stream-lined 
appearance. The mellow, melancholy 
cooing is one of the typical field and 
woodland sounds during the warmer 
months. : 
In suitable localities it is common 


throughout the year. It is during 
the fall however when great num- 


bers of birds funnel down from the 
Mississippi flyway and east that 
some spectacular concentrations are 
noted. 

Although the usual brood num- 
bers only two, a pair of mourning 
doves may nest several times during 
the year in the deep south. Another 
factor that assures the continued 
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abundance of the species is the fact 
that young birds, hatched in the 
spring, may themselves bring off a 
brood of young before the short 
winter season brings a temporary 
slow down in nesting activities. 


White-winged Dove, Zenaida asia- 
tica. 

Now and then a hunter bags an 
unfamilar bird which, though defi- 
nitely dove-like in appearance, is 
certainly different from the familiar 
mourner. Chances are the “stranger” 
in the take is a white-wing. The 
tail shape and the shoulder area of 
the wing are here the important 
areas to consider. A rounded tail, as 
contrasted with the mourner’s long, 
sharp-pointed tail, plus a bold diag- 
onal white bar across the wings 
mark the mystery bird as a white- 
winged dove. 

Familiar to gunners and bird stu- 
dents alike throughout the South- 
west, until recent times it appeared 
that the white-wing was only a very 
occasional straggler to the Sunshine 
State. During recent years it has 
been reported from Florida with in- 
creasing frequency although it is 
by no means a common bird as is 
the closely related mourned. Indivi- 
duals and small flocks of this species 
have been reported from various lo- 
calities in the state, ranging from 
the Panhandle of the northwest to 
Key West. 





In habit it is very similar to the 
mourning dove although in _ its 
breeding range in the southwest it 
tends to gather in large nesting colo- 
nies, a habit which is not common 
to the mourner. 


Zenaida Dove, Zenaida aurita. 

This member of the pigeon family 
is no more than an accidental visitor 
to the state, being recorded on rare 
occasions in the Keys and from the 
Cape Sable area of the Everglades 
National Park. Its usual range en- 
compasses the Caribbean Islands. It 
is also known to occur on the coastal 
portion of Yucatan. 


Similar in size and appearance to 
the common mourning dove, it could 
easily be mistaken for that species 
by other than a careful observer. 
The tail is rounded in outline rather 
than pointed as in the mourning 
dove. The upper tail coverts are 
brownish and banded with black. 
The white bar along the back edge 
of the wing is an aid to identifica- 
tion. 


As with others of its family, the 
Zenaida Dove is essentially a ground 
feeder. Seeds, fruits, and various 
types of green vegetation apparently 
form most of the diet. Marshy areas 
not far from the coast and the is- 
land mangrove thickets seem to hold 
the most attractioon for this defi- 
nitely uncommon Florida bird. 


Ground Dove, Columbigallina pas- 
serira. 

This widely distributed little bird 
is known from South Carolina down 
through the Gulf states and west- 
ward into southern California. It 
ranges southward through the Carib- 
bean area, Central America, and in- 
to Brazil. 

It is most frequently seen walking 
rapidly about on the ground with 
tail high and head bobbing ener- 
getically at every step. It seeks out 
grass and weed seeds which consti- 
tute a major portion of the food 
eaten by the species. 

The ground dove shows a definite 
preference for dry open ground. 
When disturbed a bird will usually 
move off but a short distance in 
zigzag flight and soon alight on a 
convenient tree limb or drop to the 
ground. The reddish brown under 
surface of the wings is readily ap- 
parent when the bird is flushed at 
close range. This splash of color is 
an excellent identification charac- 
teristic. 

This species is a resident through- 
out the state, from the northern 
portion down through the southern 
Keys. From February to October 
sees most of the nesting activity, al- 
though, as with the mourning dove, 
nesting has been reported during 
every month of the year. In common 


with others of its family, two eggs 


comprise the usual clutch. @ 





IT CAN BE DONE 
(Continued from Page 37) 


assembling areas for grass hoppers 
and insects which are a major item 
of the turkey diet. 

The Farmton area was first open- 
ed to hunting during the 1951-52 
season, and an estimated 1,757 man- 
hunt days resulted in a kill of 23 
deer and 25 turkey. Each year since 
then, through extensive cooperative 
management programs, the hunting 
pressure and game yield has in- 
creased in proportion. During the 
last season a prime harvest of 101 
deer, 62 turkey, 425 quail and 1,686 
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squirrel was tallied during a popular 
season of 6,200 man-hunt days. 

Certain sections have been de- 
signated as public camp sites, open 
only during the regular hunting sea- 
son. The special $5.00 Wildlife 
Management Area Hunt Permit plus 
a regular hunting license, opens the 
gates to the nimrod clan. 

Project expenses for the past year, 
excluding hunt season costs such as 
checking station operation and spe- 
cial part-time law enforcement, total- 
ed $11,125, of which three-quarters 
was paid through Federal Aid funds 
of the Pittman-Robertson act of 
1937. The commission absorbed the 


remaining 25 percent via monies de- 
signated to the Game Manaegment 
Division, received through the sale 
of hunting licenses. 

After more than eight years of 
successful operation and cooperation 
between the Miami Corporation, the 
Game Commission, and thousands 
of sportsmen, this acreage is a prime 
example of the fine results derived 
from the extremely conducive 
Management Area program of the 
Game Commission, which now 
boasts of more than 344-million acres 
of land open to public hunting on 30 
such areas scattered throughout the 
Sunshine State. @ 
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the 100 square mile fish and wildfowl 
paradise offers sportsmen an excit- 
ing fare of whispering bass boils and 
familiar silhouettes speeding across 
dawn skies. Roughly 20 miles long, 
it extends ontward from shore for 
five miles and more at certain places 
as it swings southward from the 
mouth of the Kissimmee River (the 
lake’s main input) to the entrance 
of Fisheating Creek, in the vicinity 
of Lakeport. Between these two 
waterways the lake shoreline for 
the most part lies silent, refreshingly 
unspoiled. As one drives southward 
along Florida Highway No. 78 from 
the mouth of the Kissimmee he en- 
counters brooding tropic wilderness 
of cabbage palm and moss-hung 
hardwood hammocks where roam 
the tawny Florida panther, wild 
deer and large black boar. Through- 
out the entire 40 mile drive from 
Okeechobee city (located about 10 
miles north of the Kissimmee River 
bridge) to Moore Haven, one finds 
less than half a dozen fishing camps 
from which to rent a boat, or launch 
his own. 

This condition, of course, suits 
south and central Florida sportsmen 
just fine. With the population of 
their sun-blessed state swelling at 
the alarming rate of more than 10,- 
000 new settlers every month, the 
threat to such remaining unspoiled 
hunting and fishing areas becomes 
sharply obvious. 

At present such sportsmen, be they 
natives or visitors, can drive quickly 
to this wonderful marsh site over 
good roads. They can still leave their 
cars practically where they choose 
and go wading or boating for fish 
or wildfowl with a very minimum 
of difficulty or expense. It is true 
that there remains hundreds of 
square miles of game and fish abun- 
dant marsh elsewhere in the Florida 
Everglades region, but such sites are 
not nearly so convenient—or so 
economical—to use. The turkey 
and deer famous Big Cypress Swamp 
usually involves several days of 
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Flights of ducks passed over the tall reeds in 
which we were concealed. 


travel, with jeeps and similar equip- 
ment befitting a major expedition. 

The rain had slacked off consider- 
ably as we resumed hunting. The 
weather, however, remained chill 
and raw — unusual for Florida, even 
in December. 

As the three of us waded slowly 
across a half-mile-wide cove I was 
surprised to see an empty outboard 
skiff anchored near the center. Two 
middle-aged women had occupied 
the skiff. Now they were overboard, 
despite the nasty day, wading un- 
concernedly in pursuit of bigmouth 
bass. Floridians take their fishing 
seriously. 

We had brought along a half dozen 
collapsible rubber decoys in case 
we might grow tired of walking. 
Now we threw these out in a shallow 
thoroughfare and concealed our- 
selves in the tall reeds nearby. 

George’s new gun was a Super- 
posed Browning 20 gauge, with 261% 
inch barrels, an exact replica of his 
Uncle Joe’s 12, and he fingered it 
lovingly as he scanned the sky. 

Shortly a lone pintail came whis- 
tling over —high and going places 
against the low overcast. George’s 
scattergun popped once .. . twice 
... but to no avail. 





As the duck kept going there came 
the quick, deeper explosion of 
Reese’s over-and-under 12. The 
taxidermist connected, and I saw 
the bird hesitate. At the second 
charge the pintail folded abruptly 
and plummeted earthward. The bird 
had been so high I would have felt 
it was at a hopeless distance, and 
never pulled trigger. 

The pintail struck in the nearby 
reeds with a loud splash. George 
was after it immediately, with all the 
enthusiasm of a Labrador retriever. 
Quick though the boy was, however, 
he failed to return with the choice 
duck. 

“Something pulled it under right 
before my eyes!” he blurted as he 
rejoined us in the blind. “Probably 
a darn mudfish, or an otter, I couldn’t 
see clearly in there.” He looked so 
crestfallen over this waste that Reese 
and I caught ourselves exchanging 
approving glances. The youngster 
had the stuff of a sportsman. 

“Next time we'll see if we can’t 
shoot a little sooner, before the birds 
get too far past us,” Reese said 
quietly. “That way we'll be able to 
gather them quicker.” The mudfish 
and otters existed in large numbers 
in this marsh. 

For the next couple hours I watch- 
ed with growing admiration as the 
Fort Lauderdale taxidermist pro- 
ceeded to deliberately fill out his 
limit with seemingly impossible shots 
at 60 and 75 yard ranges. What made 
this even more unusual was the fact 
his short-barreled Browning was 
only cylinder and modified bored 
chokes, and he wasn’t using Mag- 
num loads. “I’ve never quite figured 
it out myself,” he told us with a grin. 
“But this little gun has always shot 
like that — and it sure is fun!” 

After George and his uncle had 
gotten eight ducks between them 
they invited me to follow them to a 
nearby snipe site and try my hand 
with the smaller targets. I still had 
two ducks to go for my own limit, 
however, and I wanted them to be 
mallards. So we agreed to separate 
and meet later. 

I failed to get my green-heads. 
But I more than made up for this 
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loss through the sheer pleasure of 
moving quietly through this wind- 
rustled wonderland of golden grass 
with its endless reaches of lapping 
water; its strident bird cries against 
the wild, free sky. Twice as I waded 
cautiously through the myriad coves 
and waterways I was startled by the 
unexpected sounding of big bass 
from the surface, right before my 
feet. 


Once a flight of hooded wood 
ducks passed in silent swiftness over- 
head, their sleek feathered bodies 
resplendent with all the gorgeous 
hues of the rainbow as they sped un- 
erringly for their nests somewhere 
on the distant palmetto prairies. 

And standing there in the shallow 
water, watching the graceful birds 
disappear toward the brightening 
horizon, I was reminded once more 


how this Lake Okeechobee marsh 
offers visiting nimrods some of the 
finest duck shooting to be found 
anywhere — and probably as cheap- 
ly, if not more so, than shooting to 
be had elsewhere, Florida’s expen- 
sive reputation notwithstanding. Any 
sportsman vacationing in the Sun- 
shine State next winter who does 
not take advantage of such superb 
hunting is indeed to be pitied. @ 





BOAT GADGETS 
(Continued from Page 34) 


The beam from the light can be 
seen for miles, even when it’s point- 
ed straight up in the air, it looks 
like a beacon. And will give you 
daylight illumination over a wide 
area for a great distance in front of 
your boat. By pre-arrangement, the 
various color filters can be used to 
signal other boats at a rendezvous 
point. 

Another thing about hunting or 
fishing: most fellows take pride in a 
nice shiny paint job. They don’t 
want the old dull muddy hunt- 
ing color on their boats all year 
round. But that pretty white shiny 
look can spook away all the ducks 
for miles around. 

What to do about it? Use burlap. 
Most manufacturing plants around 
larger towns get some of their ma- 
terials in burlap bales. They usual- 
ly can be talked out of some scrap 
pieces. These can be stitched to- 
gether into two or three sections 
large enough to cover a 16-foot or 
18-foot boat. The color usually 
blends in pretty well with marsh 
surroundings and if nothing else, it 
kills that shiny paint. The two or 
three sections needed to cover a 
boat can be folded into amazingly 
small bundles, which are tucked un- 
der the bow and out of the way until 
they’re needed. Shotguns, decoys 
and other things liable to be dam- 
aged by a boat pounding in rough 
water can be padded down in these 
burlap rolls. 

There’s another good use for bur- 
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lap—in bag form. Most grocery 
stores get their potatoes in 50- and 
100-pound sacks. They can be used 
nicely for carrying decoys. A heavy 
piece of cord worked in and out 
through the mesh around the mouth 
of the bag makes a fine drawstring. 
And if the duck-hunters are wad- 
ing for their quarry, decoys can be 
easily “towed” by attaching the 
drawstrings of the bag to the gun- 
ner’s waders or shell vest and let- 
ting them float out behind. 

Another handy item we’ve devel- 
oped in Lake Okeechobee duck 
shooting is the reflector board. It’s 
left behind at sundown at the edge 
of the grass, visible from open 
water and near a good shooting spot. 
The surface of the board is painted 
white and sprinkled with glass beads 
or reflectorized tape, so that the 
spotlight will pick it up easily next 
morning. 

The glass beads can be purchased 
at most paint stores—the tape from 
any hardware store. The board is a 
three-foot-square piece of plywood, 
fastened to a 12-foot length of TV 
antenna by two U-bolts. For port- 
ability and stowing in the boat, the 
pole was cut into two equal lengths 
and the butts were threaded for a 
1%-inch water-pipe coupling. The 
sections can be assembled in the 
field. With the 12-foot length of the 
supporting pole, the reflector board 
can be set out in fairly deep water. 

Earlier in the story, we talked 
about “two compasses”. It’s mighty 
good insurance to have one large 
semi-permanent compass for the 
boat because of its greater accu- 
racy and ease of reading—and it’s 


also good to have a first-rate pocket 
compass on your person, whether 
vou leave the boat or not. 

In wading for fish or ducks, the 
angler or hunter frequently gets out 
of sight of his boat. A few checks 
along the way with the pocket com- 
pass can bring him back close 
enough to his boat usually to spot it. 

The main thing is, don’t skimp 
on the cost of your compasses. Get 
economy models of good make. 
Your life could literally depend on 
them. For pocket use, the best type 
is the “prismatic” model, with fold- 
up sights which allow you to take 
highly accurate bearings. 

And once you’ve got good com- 
passes, put your trust in them. Too 
many hunters and fishermen lost in 
the dark or fog, tend to trust their 
own senses—which usually betray 
them and send them wandering in 
aimless circles. 

Above all else, if you’re going to 
use a boat for hunting or fishing on 
big waters, know your boat and 
what it will and won’t do. Don’t 
push it past its safe limits in weather 
too rough for it or with loads too 
heavy for it. And learn something 
about handling a small boat and 
the basic skills that go along with 
it. The Coast Guard Auxiliary and 
the U. S. Power Squadron offer free 
boating courses throughout the year. 

A fundamental knowledge of what 
you're doing afloat, mixed with some 
common sense and added to a gen- 
erous supply of good equipment can 
add up to a lot of hunting and fish- 
ing enjoyment anywhere in Florida 
—no matter how wild and woolly 
the countryside may be. @ 
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YOU ARE BEING STUNG 


(Continued from Page 4) 


air and ground equipment to broad- 
cast the chemical in an oil carrier) 
at the rate of 20 pounds per acre. 
The USDA attempts to distribute 
the granules evenly — thus each 
square inch of soil receives 7 to 12 
granules, each about the size of a 
grain of sugar. No bird or mammal 
could cross treated land without 
touching one or more granules at 
every step! These chemicals are con- 
tact killeds as well as stomach poi- 
sons. Consequently any bird, mam- 
mal, or other organism which walks 
upon, brushes against, or eats the 
granules may be affected. If not kill- 
ed quickly birds or mammals may 
gradually accumulate enough poi- 
sons from repeated contacts with 
the granules to result in death. Sec- 
ondary kill results when robins or 
woodcocks eat earthworms carrying 
some of the chemical in their body. 
Small or young worms are killed by 
the chemical but the older ones 
serve as carriers. This cumulative 
or long term effect upon wildlife and 
other organisms is entirely un- 


known, for the program began only 
a relatively short time ago. The 
USDA reports (from work of Ala- 
bama investigators) that chemical 
residue remains in the soil for three 
years, so untold harm may result. 
People may be affected by the wash- 
ing of this residue into streams and 
water supplies. Likewise people are 
endangered by eating vegetables 
from treated areas or by eating the 
meat (or drinking milk) from ani- 
mals feeding in such areas. 

These are real dangers. Biologists 
have reported upon immediate kills 
of wildlife and other organisms in 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Texas. Their studies are still in 
progress, but more research is need- 
ed. This takes money, trained per- 
sonnel, and time. Although nearly 
four million dollars was appropri- 
ated for control operations during 
the last fiscal year (1957-58), not 
one cent was appropriated for re- 
search in this important field or for 
its effect on wildlife. Huge appro- 
priations were again set up for con- 
trol during the present fiscal year, 
1958-59, plus $125,000 to the US. 
Fish and Wildlife Service by Con- 
gress, for research on pesticides and 


their effect on wildlife. How ridicul- 
ous to provide millions for control 
and only a few thousand for pro- 
tection to wildlife, domestic animals, 
and MAN! 

It is not necessary to broadcast 
highly toxic chemicals by airplanes 
or by blowers mounted on jeeps or 
trucks. Satisfactory methods for the 
control of the imported fire ant had 
been developed in both Alabama 
and Mississippi. For several years 
farmers and cattlemen had been 
using tractor drawn cultivators to 
break down the objectionable ant 
mounds and spraying the ants with 
insecticides. Other landowners had 
been dusting the mounds with in- 
secticides. Both methods control the 
fire ant. Although Congress and 
state legislatures provided funds 
they did not specify how the poi- 
sons should be scattered. The con- 
trol agencies are to blame for select- 
ing the hazardous method of broad- 
casting the poisons for ant control. 
They can stop this _ broadcast 
method, and they should do so at 
once! The taxpayers money should 
be directed to local, not broadcast, 
treatments of known infested areas. 





JUVENILE ARSON 
(Continued from Page 30) 


placed them in Homes, detention or 
industrial schools. Their home life 
led to the theft of food stuffs out 
of hunger. This unfortunate state 
seems almost unavoidable, and _ it 
was felt that the children might 
benefit from the separation. 

Records show, interestingly, that 
arson is not a crime of female vio- 
lators. The juvenile fires are almost 
without exception, set by boys. Girls 
may be involved either at the scene 
or in earlier activities which gave 
cause to the “thrill seeking” mis- 
chievousness. 


Florida law governing juvenile 
crime, as in most states, affords a 
sizeable measure of protection to the 
juvenile. It surprises many investi- 
gators of all law enforcement groups 
when they discover how well some 
youthful offenders know the law. 
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Even though the laws are designed 
to protect the juvenile, the opposite 
and unintended may result, con- 
tinuing a young life of juvenile 
crime until a serious crime brands 
them for life. 


Points of law are well known to 
many juveniles such as: they can- 
not be questioned alone; their names 
are never publicized; a record is not 
filed on them; they need never re- 
port juvenile arrests; and they know 
the chances are high that they will 
get off scot-free or with a light pro- 
bation in the custody of their par- 
ents. Again, this is not juvenile ar- 
son, but an attitude which is com- 
mon in juvenile crime all over the 
country. 


It is nigh impossible to discuss 
or even act on the problem of juve- 
nile forest arson itself. The problem 
is not self contained or peculiar to 
other criminal acts of the juvenile. 


Arson is the crime, but the moti- 
vation and deep rooted influencing 
factors may be found in most all 
youthful crime. 


Juvenile forest arson is a seldom 
mentioned aspect of youth crime in 
the United States. The juvenile de- 
linquent is not a modern innovation 
in this country. Over 2400 years ago 
Socrates wrote: “Children now love 
luxury, they have bad manners, 
they show disrespect for elders,— 
contradict their parents, etc.” The 
problem is not new, but magnified 
in many ways. 


If charity, which is the greatest 
virtue, has its foundation in the 
home, then it is there, in the home, 
where lies the answer to juvenile 
crime. Among other things charity 
is love and understanding and a 
home with a charitable, loving at- 
mosphere cannot raise a juvenile 
forest arsonist. ©@ 
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SHOOT WHERE 
THEY AIN’T 


(Continued from Page 23) 


into hiding. Presently, we saw four 
more doves coming in low from the 
west, breaking in and out of view 
among rays of brilliant sunlight 
spilling through the trees. They 
slowed slightly as they flashed over 
the pond. Thomas poked his gun 
clear of the weeds and started blast- 
ing. 

A bird about halfway back in 
the flock peeled off and kicked up 
spray where it hit. The others flared 
erratically, zigging and zagging as 
they cut off to the east. 

Thomas was lucky this time. The 
bird had hit within a few feet of 
shore and he was able to reach it 
with a long stick. 

I wasn’t as fortunate. Six or seven 
doves came hedge-hopping over the 
trees, made a wide circle and tried 
to come in to water. I was waiting 
for that split-second when they 
slowed to drop down. As the birds 
eased up I dropped the first neatly 
behind the dam, then missed with 
my second shot. 

Thomas missed twice. I kicked 
out the smoking spent shell with the 
slide action, and kept the barrel 
moving with the climbing doves. I 
caught the tail-end one neatly with 
a charge of 7% shot. He tumbled 
over backward and splashed in the 
middle of the pond. 

We tried waiting it out, hoping 
the wind would drift it to shore. 
When we eventually quit shooting 
for the day, the dove was still mired 
in middle of the pond. I had to 
swim for it. 

We were on our way home when 
Thomas laughingly remarked: ‘You 
know, dove hunting and women are 
a lot alike.” 

I asked, “How’s that?” 

“Both are lot’ta fun,” he jibed, 
“but getting one in the bag is an 
exasperating ordeal.” 

“Yeah,” I answered. “But that’s 
what makes ’em both interesting.” 
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NORTH AMERICAN HEAD 
HUNTING, by Grancel Fitz, 188 
pages, illustrated. Published by 
Oxford University Press, New 
York. Price $5.00. 


This collection of autobiographical 
adventure stories is based on the ex- 
periences of a hunter who, in the 
course of 38 trips from 1926 to 1955, 
became the first man in history to 
hunt all of the 24 different classes of 
North American big game animals 
that can be legally taken. Grancel 
Fitz has collected record-class head 
of 13 different North American big 
game species—more than any other 
hunter. 


Following an introductory discus- 
sion of the humanitarian aspects of 
hunting, this book gives a highly 
readable account of the author’s ad- 
ventures as an American sportsman. 
Each of the tales is filled with sus- 
pense, whether he is hunting a moun- 
tain lion, polar bear, grizzly, white- 
tail Stone sheep beyond the Alcon, 
elk, or moose. Mr. Fitz captures the 
essence of each situation by report- 
ing the reactions of the humans in- 
volved as accurately as the behavior 
of the animals themselves. His 
knowledge of a great diversity of 
game countries and hunting methods 
has given him an ability to compare 
the animals from the viewpoint of 
sport and an appreciation of the sub- 
tle differences in the personalities of 
our native species. 


Mr. Fitz believes that “If we re- 
gard the big game species of our con- 
tinent as a priceless heritage, to be 
held in trust for future generations, 
the practical need for wisely con- 
trolled hunting is obvious to anyone 
who looks into the problems of pre- 


This book 
will appeal to all hunting enthusiasts, 
whether professional, amateur, or 
armchair, and to all lovers of good 
adventure stories. 


sent-day conservation.” 


HUNTING OUR MEDIUM SIZE 
GAME, by Clyde Ormond, 219 
pages. Published by The Stack- 
pole Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Price $5.00. 


Thirty years ago a young fellow 
bagegd his first trophy, an Idaho 
buck from the Yellow Jacket section. 
Today Clyde Ormond says, “I was 
very lucky then; I did everything 
wrong.” Since that happy day his 
hunting techniques have been re- 
fined as experiences mounted with 
maturity. Today he is a renowned 
authority, a popular writer, a true 
hunting expert, and a student of the 
habits of game. Trips into the game- 
fields are frequent and elaborate. 


HUNTING OUR MEDIUM SIZE 
GAME is a companion piece to his 
first volume, HUNTING OUR BIG- 
GEST GAME. To bag a trophy of 
any species is a real achievement, 
because, as Clyde puts it... “No 
animal attains a noble stature 
through being stupid. The hunter 
must employ knowledge, good judg- 
ment, skill and usually considerable 
effort to enjoy success.” 


This volume picks up where the 
first ends. Aside from being great 
arm-chair adventure it includes 
how-to information of the highest 
order. Dealt with are the following 
species: buck deer, whitetails and 
mules; black bear; antelope; coyotes; 
bobeats and cougar; along with sec- 
tions on equipment, use of rifles, and 
care of venison. @ 
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By CHUCK SCHILLING 


EGINNING WITH THIS _ ISSUE, 

FLORIDA WILDLIFE will 
have a new, regular feature to bet- 
ter serve our readers. The new de- 
partment will be a question and 
answer column, picking for publi- 
cation each month those questions 
that seem to hold the greatest gen- 
eral interest. 

Reader mail to the Fishing Editor 
has been growing by leaps and 
bounds. While we welcome with 
open arms any and all letters and 
inquiries, we thought many of the 
questions being beamed our way, 
along with our replies, would serve 
a much wider purpose if they were 
made known to all. “Question Box” 
will be a column concerning fishing 
and boating, particularly as applied 
to the Florida scene. We will, how- 
ever, try to answer questions of any 
nature if they are related to our 
two primary subjects. So—do you 
have a question or do you have a 
valuable hint you’d like to pass on? 
Send your letter to: The Question 
Box, c/o this magazine. 

About Jerks 

I was fly fishing a narrow canal 
recently and saw ahead of me an- 
other fly fisherman. We were both 
using popping bugs and casting to 
the edge of the bonnets on the far 
side of the stream. I had approached 
to about 50 feet of the angler when 
I noticed he had hung his bug in 
the tough stem of a bonnet on the 
opposite side. I watched this little 
tableau with interest and growing 
alarm. This other fly fisherman 
raised his glass fly rod high over- 
head and began jerking on it vi- 
ciously. I was tempted to try to stop 
him but stifled the impulse. I 
watched as he continued to jerk at 
the rod. 
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The bug, hung in the bonnet, bare- 
ly noticed the jerking. What with 
the bend in the rod and the stretch 
in the line, very little pressure was 
actually reaching the popping bug. 
The angler continued to jerk at his 
rod as though some mad compulsion 
had him in its grip. 

The end was inevitable—with a 
last wild heave, the tip section of 
the tortured rod broke just ahead 
of the ferrule. No longer able to 
abuse the broken rod, this angler 
then picked up the line, and, pulling 
by hand, easily freed the bug. I 
passed our broken-rod fisherman in 
stony silence. I have no doubt he is 
still complaining about the poor 
quality of the rod he broke. 

Jerking on a fly or spinning rod 
under such conditions subjects it to 
extreme strain, for which the rod 
was never intended. Worse—such 
jerking does not accomplish any- 
thing. Very little pressure can be 
exerted on the lure in this manner. 
If you get hung up and can’t go to 
the lure to free it by hand, the next 
best thing is to take the line in your 
hands and begin a steady pull. 

Pulling on the line by hand will, 
many times, free a lure that no 
amount of rod jerking will budge, 
and if a break does occur on a hand- 
pulled line, at least your rod is safe, 
and the line will usually break at 
the knot at the lure or swivel. Abus- 
ing a rod by jerking it at a hung 
lure is not smart—it’s not even ef- 
fective. 

Bad Weather Guide 

Last summer in Canada, Al Ca- 
puto and I arrived at our fishing 
lodge during a stretch of really bad 
weather. It was cold and raining, 
blowing half a gale—really miser- 
able. We sat around for a day and 





then could stand it no longer. We 
hired the best guide available and 
went fishing. 

Our host warned us we would 
have no luck in such weather. Our 
guide was very frank in advising 
us against going out. They were 
both wrong. It’s true we caught no 
fish, but we reaped a harvest of 
valuable information. 

Our guide was a real old-timer 
who knew these waters intimately. 
He was much more concerned about 
our lack of success than were we. 
Our assurances that we expected 
very little apparently brought him 
small comfort. In his eagerness to 
get us even a bit of action, he took 
us from place to place, stopping just 
fish. 

It soon became clear that our 
eager guide was visiting all his fa- 
vorite places he had learned thru 
years of guiding and fishing. His 
suggestions to us at each place were 
a blueprint for success at this stop 
under normal conditions. We sud- 
denly were hoping not to catch any- 
thing. We were not disappointed. 
We spent almost an entire day with- 
out making a catch, but we did col- 
lect a wonderful array of expert 
knowledge about where and how 
to fish these particular waters. 

The average, good guide will take 
you to a few of his favorite spots 
until you connect with several good 
fish. When he thinks you have your 
money’s worth, you are apt to find 
the fishing suddenly dropping off. 
This is as it should be, and I have 
no complaint with it. If you are 
going to fish unfamiliar water, a day 
or so with a guide is not only a must 
but an economy in the long run. 
Take my advice and pick a poor 
day for your guided tour. You'll 
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probably catch few fish, but the 
knowledge you gather will be well 
worth the effort. 


The Sack 


I was just beginning to get used 
to the sack when Paris decreed this 
feminine style must go. As a matter 
of fact, I rather liked the looks of 
the thing. Perhaps my tolerance of 
the sack style is a holdover from 
the bait sack I’ve used in my fishing 
with great success. 


Years ago, I was camping on the 
Kentucky River. I was trading fresh 
fish to the river bottom farmers for 
garden produce. The farmers pre- 
ferred blue and channel catfish, 
which I caught on a trotline. The 
best bait was live chubs. It was easy 
to catch the catfish, but catching 
the chubs was no cinch. I finally 


stumbled on a sure-fire way to catch 
these bait fish. 


I put one gunny sack inside an- 
other to make a double, burlap bag. 
Into this double sack, I dumped 
everything I could find that could 
possibly attract fish. I put in a couple 
boxes of rolled oats, a few pounds 
of cornmeal, dumped in some wormy 
flour, a half box of meat scraps and 
bones begged from a butcher shop, 
added several stale loaves of bread 
and all the garbage I could collect. 
I added a good size stone, wired the 
neck of the bag shut, and dumped 
the whole thing in 10 feet of water 
just off my dock. 


From then on, I had no trouble 
catching all the chubs I needed for 





Here's the beginning of a bag sack, — rolled oats, stale bread, wormy dog biscuits, scratch 
feed, flour, grits, corn meal, meat scraps and bones, a half a concrete block. Choose your 
own exotic additions. 


bait. As a matter of fact, I also 
caught a lot of big bream and bass 
using my same cane pole and No. 
16 hook baited with worms. Since 
then, I’ve used the bait sack many 
times. If you want to make a never- 
fail fishing hole for yourself, try it. 


Double the sack to keep the 
goodies you put in from washing 
out too soon. Throw in anything 
that will rot, stink, swell, or ferment. 
Small fry from miles around will 
gather at your bait sack to sample 
the wonderful flavors seeping out. 
Big fish follow them. It’s this con- 
centration that makes fishing good 
in the immediate area. 


Try a few bait sacks, varying the 


contents to determine which com- 
bination works best on your par- 
ticular water. I remember one spot 
where the addition of a large cake 
of brown, laundry soap was the 
payoff, while another spot on a 
half-remembered creek responded 
like magic to a sack containing, 
among other things, a double hand- 
ful of long green tobacco. 

My final word on sacks is only to 
remark that those I’ve seen around 
more recently seem always to have 
just the right contents to make 
them most attractive. Losing the 
sack will be a sacrifice. Some people, 
including Paris designers, never 
know when to leave well enough 
alone. @ 





DRY YEARS HURT DIVING DUCKS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


of the Dakotas and southern Canada. In 1955 there 
were over 5,000,000 individual ponds in the southern 
portions of the prairie provinces of Canada but in July 
1958 there were only about 1,700,000. The water index 
for much of the breeding area is 21 percent below the 
1957 record and 66 percent below the 1955 level. 

This condition affected all of the species which nest 
in the prairies and parkland areas but the canvasback 
and the redhead were hit the hardest because of their 


over-water nesting characteristic. 


The 1958 winter waterfowl survey also indicated a 
serious decline in canvasbacks and redheads in the 
Atlantic, Mississippi and Central Flyways but an in- 
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crease in the number of these birds in their wintering 


grounds in the Pacific Flyway. In the Atlantic and 
Mississippi Flyways winter count, about one third as 


than in 1954. 


many canvasbacks were seen in 1958 as in 1954. In 
the Central Flyway, the percentage decrease in winter- 
ing numbers was not so pronounced while the survey 
on the Pacific Coast showed considerably more birds 


Summer and winter data on the redhead both show 
that this species reached a peak in 1956 but dropped 
rapidly in 1957 and in 1958. 

Restrictions which have been decreed for the fall 


hunting season limit a hunter in the Central, Missis- 


sippi and Atlantic Flyways to two canvasbacks or two 
redheads or one canvasback and one redhead in the 
daily bag and to an aggregate of four in possession. @ 
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By DENVER. 


STTERS RECEIVED IN our Office 
here in Ocala are always varied 
and interesting. 

Recently we received a letter from 
Mrs. James Ross, Advisor for the 
St. Johns Junior Conservation Club 
of St. Augustine. In her letter Mrs. 
Ross asked several questions which 
are pertinent to the League. We 
answered these questions in our let- 
ter to her and believe that many of 
our readers would be interested in 
the answers. 

Her first question was, “What 
color uniform is prescribed for Lea- 
gue affiliates and when is it worn?” 

The Board of Directors of the State 
League recommends khaki for the 
uniform. The girls may use the reg- 
ular skirt or culettes. 

The Bay County Girls unit wear 
culettes of khaki and white shirts. 
Black ties and black shoes are also 
recommended by the Board. 

Club members who have a uni- 
form should wear it for all formal 
meetings, exhibits, fairs, conventions, 
and parades. Of course no one would 
wear a uniform that is wrinkled or 
soiled. Be proud of your club. Be 
proud of your uniform. 

To wear a state insignia of the 
Junior Conservation Club League 
the club must be operating with an 
advisor or advisors. It should have 
its own charter and by-laws. All 
officers should be performing their 
duties acceptable to the club. The 
club should have its membership 
cards and insignia and of course the 
club should be doing something con- 
structive in conservation. 

After a club has qualified in all 
these requirements they are eligible 
to join the league. 

The League insignia is worn on 
the right shoulder sleeve, one and 
one half inches from the shoulder 
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STE. CLAIRE 
seam. The club insignia is worn on 
the left shoulder sleeve. 

All ranks are so designed to fit 
directly below the State Insignia. 
This means there is no space between 
the rank and the insignia. Special 
awards and insignia earned at the 
Youth Conservation Camp may be 
worn over either shirt pocket. 

At present there are three awards 
that may be earned at camp: For- 
estry or Trees, Game, and Fish. In 
addition to these three basic awards, 
degrees in the Florida Wildlife Con- 
servation Society for youth may be 
earned while attending summer 
camp. 

These degrees are as follows: First 
— Gopher; Second — Oppossum; 
Third — Alligator; Fourth — Rac- 
coon; Fifth — Fox; Sixth — Otter; 
Seventh and highest — Panther. 

Insignia have not been designed 
for uniforms at this writing but 
plans call for presenting insignia 
awards at next summer’s camp. This 
year, small wooden symbols were 
used for the first and second degrees. 

The Board of Directors, in a fu- 
ture meeting this year, will decide 
where to place these degrees on the 
uniform. 

The Merit Point System used by 
the League members is the only 
point system used at this time. The 
point system is used for Conserva- 
tion Projects listed by the Youth 
Education Section of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commisssion. 
These projects, as revised by the 
general assembly of the League last 
June at their Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing, total 121. Some projects have 
been deleted and others added. 
These are the official points used 
to determine ranks within the Lea- 
gue. 

For the sake of repetition, let’s 





list the ranks here with number of 
points required: 


Ranger, 10,000 points; Forester, 
30,000 points; Chief Ranger, 45,000 
points; Chief Forester, 60,000 points; 
Junior Conservationist, 75,00 points; 
and Junior Wildlife Officer, 100,000 
points. 


These points are accumulative. 
Points earned in any one year may 
make the individual club member 
eligible for the Junior Conserva- 
tionist of the Year Award. All ranks 
earned must be certified by the 
club’s counselor or advisor and ap- 
proved by the Supervisor of Youth 
Conservation Education in Ocala, 
Florida. 


Another question answered was 
in reference to installation of officers. 
A special ritual has been created for 
formal installation of officers and 
members. A ritual team can be ap- 
pointed by the president or, if the 
club is small, this ritual may be per- 
formed by the Board of Directors. 
The ritual should be well rehearsed 
and presented with dignity. 

Some clubs open their member- 
ships once a year and have one an- 
nual ritual. Others may wish to 
perform the rites twice or even four 
times a year. The number of times 
the ritual is held should be deter- 
mined by the number of new mem- 
bers coming into the club at any one 
time. Copies of the League ceremony 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Ocala Office, 205 West Adams Street. 

Other materials such as Secre- 
taries Club Report Forms, Merit 
Point System, Camp _ Brochures, 
Conservation Wheel Bulletin Forms, 
etc. can also be obtained from this 
office. 

ot oe ot ok 2 Kk ok ok ok 

Camp has ended for another year. 
The Youth Conservation Camp op- 
erated more successfully this year 
than at any other time in our his- 
tory. Much was accomplished and 
we believe that the 842 young boys 
and girls who participated at camp 
this summer are more aware of the 
great need for conservation than 
before they came to our camp. We 
are grateful for many who made 
this encampment the success it was. 
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THRUWAY VIA THE SKY 
(Continued from Page 21) 


the more regal Canada geese, snow 
geese and brandt. 

The next ports of call, as far as 
federal areas are concerned are 
Mattamuskett and Swanquarter Ref- 
uges along the coast of North Caro- 
lina about 200 miles southward. 
Here the birds congregate in vast 
numbers, with almost every species 
of waterfowl represented. Matta- 
muskeet, which has 50,178 acres, is 
headquarters for Canada geese and 
is one of the few federal refuges 
where hunting is allowed. Some 30 
goose blinds have been constructed, 
and gunners from all over the East- 
ern Seaboard look forward to the 
season at Mattumuskeet. The goose 
kill has averaged about 4,000 birds 
per season for the past five years. 
Despite the hunting activity, Canada 
geese stay at Mattamuskeet and 
nearby Swanquarter throughout the 
winter. At nearby Pea Island, 40 
miles northeast of Mattamuskeet, 
snow geese congregate by the thous- 
ands to remain on this barrier beach 
refuge undisturbed for the entire 
winter. In fact, very few geese ven- 
ture south of these refuge areas, and, 
as noted previously, almost none of 
them get to Florida at all. 


However, the southward journey 
of wild ducks is far from ended. 
Again, the blue-winged teal form 
the vanguard. It is not at all unusual 
for these fast-flying waterfowl to 
reach Florida as early as late Oc- 
tober. They, as a rule don’t stay 
in the state throughout the winter, 
but pass through it, laying over in 
Cuba and other islands of the Carib- 
bean. However, Florida gunners 
usually get a shot or two at teal on 
their way south during the start of 
the regular hunting season, and later 
when the birds start north. Teal, let 
it be noted, are early starters in both 
directions — they start the northern 
spring migration as well as lead the 
southern fall flight. 

As the weather grows cooler, more 
and more birds join the great south- 
ward flight. After leaving the ref- 
uges in North Carolina, the birds 
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KEEP HUNTING A SAFE SPORT 


head for other feeding and resting 
areas along the Atlantic Seaboard. 
The next federal stop for the south- 
bound birds is Cape Romain Nation- 
al Wildlife Refuge in South Caro- 
lina, about 350 miles southeast of 
Pea Island. Here the waterfowl pop- 
ulation is mostly ducks of various 
kinds, the geese and brant having 
been left at Pea Island, Matta- 
muskeet and Swanquarter, North 
Carolina. The birds get a good feed 
at Cape Romain and take off by 
groups and flights for Savannah, 
Georgia, and nearby Blackbeard 
Island. The Savannah Refuge is on 
the river of the same name near the 
city, also of the same name, and is 
located on the Georgia-South Caro- 
lina state line. With its 12,689 acres 
of marshes, it is an ideal layover and 
feeding station for pintails, bluebills, 
canvasbacks, redheads and other 
ducks that finally make it to Florida. 

The last port of call before the 
birds stream into the Sunshine State 
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“I'm the best guide in Dade County only I 
think we’re in Broward County now. 


is Okefenokee National Wildlife 
Refuge in southeastern Georgia. This 
Refuge of 329,175 acres is also called 
the Okefenokee Swamp, and a more 
fitting layout for waterbirds can 
hardly be found anywhere on the 
entire Eastern Seaboard. It is at 
Okefenokee that the sub-tropical at- 
mosphere is first felt. Alligators 
roam the numerous waterways, and 
the native wildlife populations are 
at a high peak. 

After the birds leave the Okefe- 
nokee Refuge, their next stop is 
Florida. (As a matter of fact, the 
Okefenokee Swamp reaches into 
Florida). From here on in through- 
out the winter the birds spread out 
over all the state feeding and resting 
in whatever areas appeal to them 
most. 

The entire migration depends al- 
most solely on the weather. If cold 
weather sets in at Chesapeake Bay 
early, the flight starts early. Con- 
versly, if the winter hangs on in 
Florida, the northward migration 
starts late; but if spring arrives 
early, the birds start for Canada 
sooner. 

It may irk some gunners that no 
shooting is allowed in the majority 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice refuges. However, a bit of think- 
ing leads one to the conclusion that 
it is a sound policy. The way things 
are shaping up, migratory waterfowl 
need every square foot of feeding 
and resting areas they can get, not 
only on the Atlantic Flyway, but 
throughout all other flyways that 
stretch up and down the nation. 

In that connection, the movement 
now heading up in Congress to en- 
able The Fish and Wildlife Service 
to obtain more refuge areas, and 
enlarge those already under its juris- 
diction, appears to spell the differ- 
ence between good waterfowl hunt- 
ing and practically no waterfowl at 
all. 

So the next time you’re out in the 
marshes this coming season, give a 
thought to what has been done by 
federal and state wildlife manage- 
ment experts to make it possible for 
three million plus ducks to get to 
Florida each winter. @ 
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FOR BETTER HUNTING 
(Continued from Page 19) 


Therefore, probably the most cen- 
tral task of the Game Management 
Division is to see to it that habi- 
tats are preserved and improved 
wherever possible for the good of 
the wildlife. 

Danger spots to wildlife appear in 
the flood control measures being 
undertaken in many parts of the 
state. The building of ditches and 
dams, creation of reservoirs and the 
draining of land inevitably affect 
the existing habitat in a drastic way. 
With P-R support and the close co- 
operation of other agencies involved 
in these flood control programs, the 
Commission is doing all it can to 
include the best interests of wild- 
life and its hunters in the planning 
and execution of the projects. 

An example of the work of Com- 
mission experts in flood control 
planning is seen in a 245-page re- 
port on measures that should be 
taken in Kissimmee Basin flood 
control work to yield optimum bene- 
fit simultaneously to wildlife, land 
conservation and flood control. 

To do this kind of job on game 
management in flood control areas, 
the Commission works hand in hand 
with such agencies as the Central 
and Southern Florida Flood Control 
District, U. S. Corps of Engineers, 
Soil Conservation Service, State 
Land Use and Control Commis- 
sion and many others. By working 
in close cooperation, the effective- 
ness of all these agencies towards 
wisest use of our natural resources 
is vastly increased. As a result, the 
farmer, tourist, city dweller and 
hunter all receive the most good 
from the flood control measures. 


Improving the fields and wood- 
lands for game birds and animals— 
and for the hunter!—takes the lion’s 
share of the Game Management Di- 
vision’s time, energy and P-R money. 
For example, in north Florida, 635 
food plots were planted in legumes 
and grasses for quail, deer, dove, 
turkey and other species. Access 
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roads were maintained and some 
900 miles of old and new fire lanes 
plowed. 

More of the same for southern 
Florida. Here rice, millet and les- 
ser amounts of other grasses and 
grains were planted for the wild- 
life. New fences were constructed, 
roads repaired and bridges over- 
hauled. Many hundreds of gallons 
of herbicide were dumped to help 
control river-choking water hya- 
cinth and alligator weed. Ponds were 
cleared for waterfowl usage and 
boat traffic. 

All of this is long, tedious and 
expensive work—and it is absolute- 
ly vital to the continuance of good 
hunting in Florida. 





So this is the kind of things your 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission has been doing in the past 
year to insure good hunting for us 
this year and for many years to 
come. 

This work is made possible by the 
Pittman-Robertson Act—a most log- 
ical act, since it automatically pro- 
vides increased funds for manage- 
ment as hunting pressure (and sales 
of arms and ammunition) increases. 
And a wise act, since it provides us 
sportsmen with a way to help our- 
selves to better hunting. 

Remember those two little letters, 
then—P-R! @ 





“Just a precaution sport. This is easy country 
to get lost in.” 


THE BLACK PANTHER 
(Continued from Page 27) 


animal long in captivity would have 
a difficult time surviving in the 
Florida wilds. Too long a familiarity 
with, and dependence upon, man- 
kind, plus too little food and cover of 
the right kind, would probably re- 
sult in a fairly sudden death or 
capture of such an animal. 

The second and third alternatives 
are that people are inventing such 
reports to gain publicity or notoriety, 
or that they are seeing a normal cin- 
namon-tan panther with muddy or 
wet fur, or viewed in a dim light. 

Because of the factors involved, 
people reporting “black panthers” 
should not be too surprised at the 
ridicule and disbelief they may en- 
counter. 

However, like flying saucers, no 
one can prove that there is no such 
animal. 

Only two things could prove that 
there is such an animal in Florida: 

The actual capture or killing of a 
melanistic panther or a plack-phase 
leopard. Since panther are now fully 
protected in Florida, they may not 
be legally molested, captured, hunt- 
ed or killed. The only exception 
would be the legal capture or kill- 
ing of a panther under special per- 
mit from the Game Commission, and 
only then when it could be proven 
—in advance—that the animal was 
damaging livestock or endangering 
human lives. 

The possibility of melanistic pan- 
ther suddenly appearing and damag- 
ing livestock and then being killed 
under special permit is so remote 
as to be almost impossible. 

The only practical solution would 
be a photograph, accompanied by 
actual foot-prints, or other sign, of 
a panther or leopard. The photo- 


_ graph, by itself, could be, and un- 


doubtedly would be, questioned, un- 
less backed up by reliable witnesses 
at the scene, or by panther tracks 
or signs that could be examined by 
a trained authority. 

Unfortunately, the best time to see 
a panther, of any coloration, is in the 
early morning, late evening, or in 
the middle of the night. The night 
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huurs, and the early and late hours 
are the worst possible times for good 
photographic light. 


In all cases of panther reports, 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission would appreciate 
an opportunity to examine any 
tracks or signs in the area, within 
a decent interval of time. 


The Florida smallmouth black 
bass was laid to rest as non-existent 
when John F. Dequine, then chief 
fisheries biologist, said, in effect, “I 
cannot say that there is no small- 
mouth bass in Florida. All I can 
say is that neither I nor any other 
fisheries biologist has ever seen such 


a fish,” 


No qualified authority has ever 
seen a black panther in Florida. No 
authority expects to ever see such 
an animal in the future. 


Unless one pops up tomorrow, 


that is. @ 


Permission to reprint all or part of this article 
granted providing proper credit is given to 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine. 





CLUB NEWS 
(Continued from Page 7) 


After banquet-time, the recrea- 
tional boating session was held on 
water safety and regulations, with 
speakers from the Florida Power 
Boat Squadron and the Outboard 
Boating Club. 


Other important meetings were 
held by the Florida Archer’s Asso- 
ciation and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce conservation committee. 

Sunday morning was occupied by 
the business meeting and election of 
officers of the Florida Wildlife Fed- 
eration. 


It is certain that the effects of 
this outstanding convention of con- 
servation interests will long be felt 
in Florida. It’s important to remem- 
ber that the Florida Wildlife Feder- 
ation was the central organizer of 
the entire event. It is surely an indi- 
cation of the growing prestige of the 
Federation, as well as all other con- 
servation organizations and interests 


in Florida. © 
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In recent years, the average sportsman 
has become clothes conscious—and espe- 
cially so if he is a Florida resident. No longer 
does he hunt, fish, camp or go boating 
looking like a tramp or castaway. Neat, 
proper fitting outdoor clothing adds im- 
measurably to the pleasure of sports’ activ- 
ity, participants find. 

Just the thing for Southern upland game 
hunting, the Skeet range, rifle tournament 
competition, fishing, golf and general out- 
door wear, is the well tailored, fine quality 
10-X Bush coat, styled after the coats 
worn by white hunters in Africa and made 
of desert sand shade Reeves Heathcote pop- 
lin, Zelan-treated for water repellancy. 

Windproof, quilted pattern, suede shoulder 
trim pads of contrasting brown color, make 
the 10-X garment ideal for wear by both 
right and left-handed shooters. 

The coat has a bi-swing action back, 
plenty of pockets and a sporty belt. Garment 
can be washed or dry cleaned over its long 
life. 


Its maker, Howard Smith, head of the 
10-X Mfg. Co., 407 E. Second Street, Des 
Moines, lowa, has long been active in 
shooting sports and knows what features 
are needed in various types of outdoor 
clothing. His firm has made the famous 
10-X line of riflemen’s shooting coats for 
many years. FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s gun 
editor says he still has a 10-X coat which 
he purchased and used hard back in the 
‘20’s when he was firing on one of the U. S. 
Rifle Teams in international competition, 
and that his coat is still seeing service— 
although now a bit tight! 

The 10-X Bush coat, a newcomer to an 
extensive line of Skeet, trap and riflemen 
garments, is an equally fine item that FWFT- 
&T recommends without reservation for 
quality, style, good tailoring and smart 
appearance. 

$15.00, direct from 10-X Mfg. Company, 
Des Moines. 


Among bowhunters who consider every 
possible factor that might affect their hunt- 
ing success, a bow type quiver — one that 
attaches to the handle of the bow and holds 
three or more arrows — is considered su- 
perior to shoulder type, belt style and down- 
the-back quivers. 

Advocates cite numerous instances where 
game, missed by the first arrow, has been 
spooked into a fast getaway by the bow- 
man’s overhead or sidewise arm movement 
when reaching for a follow-up arrow housed 
in a conventional quiver. 

FWFT&T has loaded each type of quiver 
with hunting arrows and then made natural 
arrow withdrawals while standing in front 
of a full length mirror. Beyond doubt, some 
styles of quivers have it over others when 
it comes to the noticeable arm movement 
réquired for removing the successive arrows 
often needed in hunting. Also, a bow quiver 
unites bow and arrow supply into a single, 
easily carried unit, with bow and arrows 
always together and ready for instant use. 
Being securely positioned on the bow handle, 
the bowhunter’s feathered shafts do not 
jostle noisily as they may do in a conven- 
tional quiver slung Robin Hood style. 

For those who prefer the bow type quiver, 
FWFT&T recommends the L. C. Whiffen 
Hush-h-h model consisting of two polyethy- 
lene, boomerang shaped pieces that slip on 
the limbs of a bow and stay in place without 
use of holding screws, clamps or tape. The 
installed quiver, which holds four arrows 
of any shaft diameter from 9/32” to 11/32” 
— all the extra arrows the big-game hunter 
really needs for an average hunting day— 
does not impede or change the action of the 
bow, because of the remarkable flexibility 
of the polyethylene sections. Neither is the 
bowman’s manner of sighting affected. 

Arrows flip out one at a time and fall in 
place on the bow’s arrow rest, ready for 
instant shooting. Total arm movement for 
selection and nocking of an arrow is only 
a fraction of that required to select and 
nock successive arrows from a conventional 
quiver. 

Manufactured by the L. C. Whiffen Co., 
209 W. Wells St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Retail $2.95. 
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By CHUCK SCHILLING 
Address questions to Question Box, FLORIDA WILDLIFE, Tallahassee, Fla. 





QUESTION:—I am just beginning 
to use popping bugs. I’ve been told 
that big bugs are more effective than 


small ones. Is this true? 
C. W. Eiss, Orlando, Fla. 


ANSWER: It is not true. Over- 
size bugs are difficult to cast and 
offer little, if any, advantage. The 
natural insects that surface-feeding 
fish prey upon are many times smal- 
ler than the average size popping 
bug. C. S. 


QUESTION:—The ferrule on an 
old but valued bamboo rod has be- 
come very loose. The company who 
made this rod is no longer in busi- 
ness. Shall I try to install a new 
ferrule myself or seek expert help? 

B. Rankin, Leesburg, Fla. 


ANSWER: | Try rubbing the male 
ferrule with a piece of beeswax. 
This treatment will “cure” many 
loose ferrules. If this fails, by all 
means take your rod to a competent 
rod repair shop. Incidentally, using 
a stick of Ferl-Lube (made by Hed- 
don) will do wonders for a ferrule 
that sticks or is too tight. C. S. 


QUESTION:—I have been using 
your “tube knot” with excellent re- 
sults. Had a tough time finding just 
the right kind of tube to use in the 
tying. I finally thought of a soda 
straw. These work fine and are 
available everywhere. 

W. H. Foster, Louisville, Ky. 


ANSWER: Glad you liked the 
tube knot. I use a plastic tube I get 
from my optician. These plastic 
tubes are used over the ear pieces 
on eyeglasses. No better than a soda 
straw but more durable. C. S. 


QUESTION:—I’ve just purchased 
a 16-ft. aluminum canoe. What size 
paddles should I use? 

J. Hedrick, DeLand, Fla. 


ANSWER: _ I would recommend 
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lightweight, spruce paddles in 5% 
foot length for the front. I have al- 
ways found Paige brand paddles 
satisfactory. Do not purchase pad- 
dles with metal binding on the blade 
tips. The nails will split the paddles 
and ruin them. C. S. 
QUESTION:—I am planning a 
Florida fishing vacation soon. Where 
shall I go on Lake Okeechobee to 
catch a big bass? How do I reach 
Blue Cypress Lake and are there 
cabins and meals available there? 
S. Baker, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
ANSWER: _ Big bass are taken reg- 
ularly from every part of Lake 
Okeechobee. What section will be 
hot when you get to Florida, I can’t 
say, but right now, many big fish 
are being reported taken at Calusa 
Lodge near Moore Haven. Excellent 
accommodations and meals here 


No accommodations or meals at 
Blue Cypress. Boats, motors, and 
bait available at Fisher’s Camp. Blue 
Cypress Road runs north from Route 
60, 10 miles east of Route 441. A 
public boat ramp and camping 
ground are now open. Accommoda- 
tions at Vero Beach 20 miles away 
or the junction of 60 and 441, 10 
miles away. C. S. 


QUESTION:—I will soon be visit- 
ing Florida and will want a practi- 
cal light to use for frogging. Can you 
recommend a light to answer this 
purpose? 

E. J. Wettstein, 
Lincoln Park, Mich. 


ANSWER: A standard frog light 
down here is made by the Ray-O- 
Vac people of Madison, Wisconsin. 
This light employs a lens, bulb, and 
reflector and is worn on an elastic 
band that fits around the head. The 
batteries are carried in a small pack 
and worn on the belt. This leaves 
hands free for frogging. C. S. 


QUESTION:—I have a glass boat 
with white sides. The color is mould- 
ed in. I have a difficult time keeping 
the white from turning a dark, mot- 
tled gray. Is there anything I can do? 

G. Gary, Cocoa, Fla. 


ANSWER: Wash your boat 
down with a detergent, then, using 
a small hand brush, scrub it with 
Bab-O Cleanser. It should come out 
white as snow. Rinsing the boat in- 
side and out with fresh water after 
salt-water use will help prevent dis- 
coloration. C. S. 


QUESTION:—I want to buy a 
boat and motor for all-round, Flor- 
ida use. I'll want to use it in the 
ocean sometimes. What size boat and 


motor would be safe for me? 
D. Pace, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


ANSWER: No boat is “safe” un- 
less used with good judgment. Mini- 
mum size for your stated use would 
be a boat 15 to 16 feet long, well- 
built and of good design. I would not 
recommend a motor less than 15 
or 18 horsepower. I use a Fiber- 
Craft Fisherman and an 18-Horse 
Johnson with excellent results. C. S. 


QUESTION:—I’m going to Miami 
for a vacation this winter. Are there 
any places near Miami where I can 
go bass fishing? 

W. A. Kraft, Chicago, Il. 

ANSWER: You're in luck. High 
water has made the Tamiami Canal 
and other waters close to Miami very 
productive. This after several years 
of drouth. Bring your fresh water 
tackle along. Any Miami tackle shop 
can direct you to good, fresh-water 
fishing close by. C. S. 


QUESTION:—I received a_ two- 
piece spinning rod as a gift. I’ve 
heard that the action in two-piece 
rods is far inferior to that of single- 
piece. Is this true? 


L. Wolff, Ocala, Fla. 


ANSWER: _It is not true. If your 
rod has the brand of a national 
manufacturer, use it and forget the 
old wives’ tales. Modern materials 
and workmanship have built public 
acceptance of the two-piece rods to 
an all-time high. Such popularity 
must be deserved. C. S. 
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IN PIONEER DAYS, THE PANTHER, 
ALSO CALLED PUMA, COUGAR OR M7 
LION, ROQWMED THE U.S. & CANADA— 
TODAY, /7S5 RANGE /S RESTRICTED MAINLY 
To THE WESTERN STATES — /7S ONLY 
KNOWN HOME EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER 1S FLORIDA — THE FLORIDA PANTHER 
1S CONFINED MAINLY TO THE EVERGLADES 
REGION AND THE OCALA NATIONAL FOREST - 
OCCASIONALLY INDIVIDUALS ARE REPORTED 
FROM OTHER PARTS OF THE STATE 
| | ALERT, SHY, AND SELDOM SEEN THE 
4 a S od 7 FLORIDA PANTHER 1/5 NOT CONSIDERED 
be —— DANGEROUS TQ MAN OR MANS INTERESTS - 
IT RARELY MOLESTS LIVESTOCK, EXCEPT 
WILD HOGS WHICH ARE DETRIMENTAL To 
DEER AND TURKEYS —/T IS NOT HARM — 
FUL TO DEER IN FLORIDA - RECENT 
STUDIES OF 175 FOOD HABITS SHOW 
THAT .RACCOONS FORM A LARGE PART 
oF IT&E DIET 
BECAUSE OF GROWING SCARCITY IN 

RECENT YEARS (T HAS BEEN TAKEN FROM 
THE HUNTING LIST AND GIVEN FULL 
PROTECTION— MAY THIS RARE AND 
BEAUTIFUL FORM OF 
WILDLIFE BE NATIVE 
TO FLORIDA FOR 
MANY YEARS TO 
COME / 



































BABY PANTHERS CALLED 
KITTENS ARE USVALLY BORN 
IN FEBRUARY /N THE EVERGLADES — 
THEY WEIGH ABOUT 1¥4 POUNDS 
AT B/RTH - WHEN FULL GROWN, MALES 

witlL AVERAGE 140 AND FEMALES ABOUT LOO PoOUNDS— 

TWO OR THREE KITTENS FORM A LITTER - YOUNG PANTHERS 


ARE SPOTTED UNTIL AROUND SIX MONTHS OF AGE 
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ADULT PANTHERS ARE 
TAN OR YELLOWISH-GRAY 
To TAWNY BROWN WITH 
WHITE CHEST AND FACIAL. 
MARKINGS - LENGTH 
FROM TIP OF NOSE TO 
TIP OF TAIL UP TO 

7 FEET —TAIL NEARLY 
3 FEET LONG 
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